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approaching the methods of the empire or papacy. We 
have an apostolic succession, but it is the succession of high 
character and worthy service. 


To Edify. 


The word “edify” is in common use with many and 
diverse meanings. But when, after a service in church, one 
says that he was or was not edified, his meaning is under- 
stood. If he says he was not edified, he means that he has 
not been helped, encouraged, inspired. THe is none the bet- 
ter for coming to church, and wishes he had stayed at 
home, In this case the minister may or may not have 
been at fault. Instruction, and even necessary instruction, 
sometimes gives a shock to the emotions which is depress- 
ing and discouraging. 

Just now we are at a critical time in the history of re- 
ligion, when all the accredited documents from which faith 
was supposed to draw its support have been called in 
question and submitted to rigorous scrutiny. The scholar 
intent upon truth tests everything, and holds fast to that 
which is proved to be good. He becomes indifferent to 
dates and authors. He judges any passage of Holy Writ 
not by any alleged origin in the mind of this or that man, 
but by its intellectual weight and moral value. He would 
gladly instruct all comers in regard to the origin of the 
books of the Old Testament and the New, and consider it 
a service rendered to them when he states the exact facts. 

But to those who are not accustomed to the methods of 
the critic the most beautiful passages of the New Testa- 
ment cease, for the time at least, to be edifying when say- 
ings are separated from the authority of Jesus or his apos- 
tles. When the revised translation of the New Testament 
showed that the Lord’s Prayer as reported in Matthew con- 
tained fifteen words more than the Prayer as given by Luke, 
and that in Matthew’s version there was a doubt whether 
the “evil one” himself was not intended, a thrill of surprise 
and horror was felt by those who read the New Testament 
only for edification. The translators had reported only 
what they found in ancient manuscripts; but for many the 
Lord’s Prayer was spoiled until the shock of surprise 
passed away, and the Prayer reasserted itself on its own 
merits without regard to the conclusions of the critics. 

Now the only thing that gives the work of the critics any 
importance is the value of the things criticised. However 
they originated, whatever their history has been, some of the 
books of the Old and New Testaments are of supreme 
value. They have not only been regarded as the sole sup- 
ports of faith, but they have also furnished records of the 
highest forms of religious inspiration. Although the critics 
may work at their tasks inspired only by curiosity and a love 
of the truth, yet they will work in vain unless they have in 
view, as the result of it all, the edification of the people. 
The effect of much honest work has been not to enlighten, 
but to mislead. Those who are not familiar with the methods 
of criticism have in mind only tests which will separate the 
genuine from the spurious. When a miner goes to a metal- 
lurgist with a handful of iron pyrites, and is told that it is 
not gold, he throws it away and is done with it. Now the 
popular impression is that the higher criticism is a method 
of testing the books of the Bible to see whether they are 
true ornot. If the critic says the books are not what they 
were thought to be, the man in the street says ‘‘then they 
are spurious,” and throws them away. 

Now no one knows better than many of the critics that 
some of the rarest gems of moral truth and poetic inspira- 
tion are without date and without known author. And there 
is sore need that the people should be trained to judge for 
themselves and to trust their own spiritual instincts. When 
one is not obliged to believe everything he reads, but can 
put aside that which offends his moral judgment, that 
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which is good and great in the ancient Scriptures becomes 
to him more beautiful and valuable by contrast. It is con- 
fidently predicted by those who are most familiar with the 
results of the higher criticism that, when the work is finished, 
the Bible will become a more interesting book; that it will 
come back into schools and colleges as literature of the 
highest order, and become even more inspiring to future 
generations than it was to our fathers. 

The wrath that was excited twenty-five years ago by the 
critical study of the Bible is now subsiding. But confidence 
has not been restored; and there are but few liberal 
thinkers who are able to use the Psalms, prophecies, and 
Gospels in such a way as to enkindle faith and edify a con- 
gregation of waiting souls. Even in orthodox pulpits 
Bible-reading is sometimes so wooden and perfunctory that 
the hearer feels that the life has gone out of it. The old 
sanction is gone and cannot be recovered. No one now 
stands in the pulpit on a Sunday morning feeling that he is 
the mouthpiece of a personal God who is speaking to the 
people, through the Scriptures that are read, as directly as a 
man speaketh face to face with his brother. No one now 
can say or think, What I read is a divine message, and I 
am in no way responsible for it. Instinctively, the preacher 
sets aside some things no one would venture to read in pub- 
lic. Every pulpit Bible shows by the wearing of the leaves 
the passages to which the minister most frequently resorts. 
When we get far enough away from the old belief in a 
plenary inspiration, the minister will select passages which to 
him represent. the high places of inspired thought, and will 
read them for edification, knowing that in a real sense they 
do represent the mind of God and his revelation of truth to 
man. Instruction and edification will then proceed together. 


Barbarism in Warfare. 


At an Episcopal diocesan convention recently held in 
Trinity Church, Boston, Bishop Lawrence expressed what 
must be the opinion of the great majority of all our readers 
and“of all American citizens, ‘‘regardless of party issues 
and questions of political policy.” Unfortunately, the officers 
in our army can cite precedents in our warfare with the Ind- 
ians, and more than one half concealed and wholly con- 
doned incident in our Civil War, to justify these exceptional 
events'in the Philippines, and the barbarous orders which 
are said to have been given in some cases. We are happy 
to believe that our army as a whole has not fallen off from 
the higher standards of the past, but that at large the peo- 
ple have become more sensitive, and now condemn without 
question things that in a former generation would at least 
have been winked at, if they had happened beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River or the -Rocky: Mountains. By vote of the 
convention the remarks of Bishop Lawrence, which follow, 
were sent to President Roosevelt : — 

“ During the past few months vague rumors and well-au- 
thenticated reports of cruel treatment of the Filipino insurgents 
by our soldiers have been passing through the press and 
mail. Within the last few weeks there have been made by 
responsible men, by soldiers and officials of the government, 
statements of cruel and barbarous treatment of the natives 
by our soldiers, acting under orders of superior officers, of 
methods of warfare which are condemned by civilized nations 
and are contrary to the regulations of our army, such as have 
confirmed our worst fears and sent a shock of horror 
throughout the land. It behooves the Church to speak, 
and in the name of the Master and of humanity to utter 
her solemn protest.” This in’ behalf of the diocese I now 
do.’ Against the background’ of the.splendid work that is 
being done by our government for the education and uplift- 
ing of the Filipinos, these deeds take on a blacker hue. 
Great as may have been the provocation, in some instances, 
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hard as were the conditions, treacherous as may have been 
the enemy, this people, we believe, will not countenance 
cruel or barbarous modes of warfare with even an inferior 
people. Were we to do so, the worst punishment would fall 
upon ourselves in hardened natures and pitiless tempers. 
Condemned as such acts are by the people, I sincerely be- 
lieve that they are even more keenly regretted and condemned 
by the rank and file of our army. For not only is the 
country’s honor at stake, but their honor as soldiers is in 
jeopardy. Again, I express my confidence that, regardless 
of party issues and questions of political policy, the mem- 
bers of our national administration, who are more intelligent 
as to the conditions than we, are just as alert as any citizen 
- in the land to get at the facts, and in the spirit not of re- 
venge, but of justice, mete out punishment upon the 
offenders,— such punishment as will convince the Filipinos 
as well as the people of this country that our work in those 
islands is not to degrade, but to uplift, not to kill, but to 
make alive. 

‘One mistake might be made under the pressure of an in- 
dignant people which would add disaster to shame : it would 
be the hasty and unjust punishment of men who had not 
been proved guilty. With witnesses and accused separated 
by an ocean and a continent, justice cannot be meted out in 

-aday. We have, certainly I have, complete confidence in 
the justice, the humanity, and the courage of our President. 
Whether some of you have confidence in the other members 
of the administration or not (I have), this President is the 
administration. Patience, self-restraint, caution as to our 
accusation of men still on trial,—these, it seems to me, are 
the qualities that we need just now, and a strong support of 
the administration in its efforts to redeem the fair name of 
this nation.” 


The Uncovered Head, 


The life of the Oriental woman is so buried in mystery and 
obscurity that with all the data that have been furnished by 
explorers and writers it is still impossible to lift the veil that 
covers her existence as securely as her face. What manner 
of being is she? To our imagination she presents herself as 
a creature whose childhood has been prolonged to mature 
life, an immured and cloistered person, unacquainted with 
the world, uneducated, undisciplined, passionate, capricious, 
greedy, selfish, jealous, and capable of every form of intrigue, 
schooled in hypocrisy and cunning, quailing under the eye 
of her lord and master, by turns a slave, a favorite, a bauble, 
a plaything, caught and caged young, absolutely without in- 
tellectual resources, eaten up by evuz, given over to supreme 
indolence, and entertained by pleasures that minister wholly 
to the senses. 

The picture is exaggerated, but its main features are 
authentic. The exceptions are found among the very highest 
class of women, educated and trained by European govern- 
esses, who, like the mother of the preseut Khedive of Egypt, 
take on Western culture and modes of life. The Christian 
women of Paul’s time were doubtless superior to the Mo- 
hammedan women of ours; but manifestly they resembled 
them in covering the head with a veil,— a custom dating back 
to remote antiquity. The veil as worn by the Oriental woman 
is a little cell, a moving house, so to speak, in which she 
secludes herself, and passes from the secrecy of her dwelling 
to the street, unknown, unrecognized, a dark, mysterious, 
flitting figure, a blot in the sunshine, obtruded upon the busy, 
bustling scene around her, but remote from its life and 
activities. 

However the Christian woman of Paul’s time was 
veiled, whatever form the head covering may have taken, 
it is manifest he had all the prejudices of his race and 
country against her uncovered head in the religious as- 
semblies. It was a badge of the silent, subordinate, recep- 
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tive sex, a token of submission, modesty, and retirement. 
Paul’s Orientalism was in contradiction to the Greek and 
Roman custom, where the priestess shared with the priest 
the offices of religion. In this the great apostle to the 
Gentiles proved that he was still a Jew. That he has won 
the covert animosity of the sex by these restrictions cannot 
be denied. It has been an age-long struggle to prove that 
Paul was wrong, that woman has a right to go abroad with 
face uncovered ; and the liberation of her person from need- 
less swathings is but the symbol of the liberation of her 
mind from ignorance and servitude. 

A long and painful war has been waged. between the 
ideas of Paul and the vigorous-minded women of modern 
times. The teachers have conquered in the fight, for they 
now form a large part of the educative force of the world. 
The women preachers are steadily gaining in their assault 
upon the pulpits; and the time seems at hand when, instead 
of obeying Paul’s interdiction, the woman who can preach 
to edification dare not keep silence because she is needed. 
The women doctors have been even more successful in 
contending with the stubborn Pauline principle; and, in 
nearly every department of peaceful exertion and en- 
deavor, the woman is asserting her right to use her hands, 
her brain, her energy, her mental, moral, and physical 
gifts. 

The woman of the western world will never again be 
intellectually veiled before high heaven or before men. 
She has torn away forever that dwarfing obstruction, and 
her capacity for growth and development stands revealed. 
The old discussion about her sphere has become archaic, 
She has learned that the way to do things is to do them. 
Her claims to the minister’s and doctor’s offices were pas- 
sionately disputed; but she quietly stepped in, and cannot 
be dislodged. Her fight has been practically won; and we 
hear on many sides that she is needed in crafts, in arts, in 
numerous occupations where the supply of skilled workers 
is far below the demand. Her once discredited taste and 
fineness of perception are now coming into general esteem. 
Many branches of artistic finish and decoration owe not a 
little to her inventiveness. 

Nor in the world of affairs is her aid less important. 
Thousands of business offices, stores, shops, factories, 
have accepted her help gladly, and now find it indispensa- 
ble; and the change thus wrought in the social state is 
more far reaching than at present we realize. The terrible 
cry that home life will die out with the change in the status 
of woman has fallen to an ineffective grumble or a feeble 
murmur. It has been shown that the home-making and 
home-loving principle is deeper than all others, and the 
girl who earns her own livelihood is in no way unfitted to 
make a little domestic heaven when the time comes for the 
transfer of her interests and affections to the home. 

This great social change has brought new currents of en- 
ergy and vitality into the work of the world, It has set in 
motion new intellectual impulses of great value. It has 
brought to reform and progress an important fresh element 
of strength and purpose. It has poured new life into phi- 
lanthropy, and has rounded out human interests and endeavor. 
toward good. 

The argument now being revived that woman is not cre- 
ative in the highest realms of intellect and imaginative genius 
is aside from the practical issue. So is that old and thread- 
bare argument that she is not the equal of man. These 
considerations are wholly fortuitous and apart from the 
claim of giving her all the development she will take, of 
letting her fill such sphere as nature has drawn for her, of 
giving her a free course, a chance to do her best, regardless 
of how far short she may fall of the achievement of a Shake- 
speare, a Beethoven, ora Raphael. The falling short in these 
things cannot touch the value of her educational training, 
her industrial energy, the dignity of self-support, her in- 
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fluence for truth and righteousness. It is not great genius, 
however helpful and inspiring, which forms the staple of which 
life is made, but the best endeavor, the highest hopes and 
aspirations of millions of average people, each vowed to do 
their duty, and who only ask a place to stand and work. If 
women as a sex must still stand among the littie, humble, 
new people who have just come up from the bottom, there is 
still time for them to aspire and climb; and we know not 
yet how the stars may lure them, now that they behold them 
unveiled. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Things We are Trying to Do Together. 


1. We are trying to quicken the spiritual vitality of our 
free churches and to upbuild in our congregations a posi- 
tive, constructive,‘and fruitful Christian life. 

2. We are trying to develop among our independent min- 
isters a sound, rational, healthy esprit de corps, and to pro- 
mote in our free churches the sense of fellowship and 
co-operation. 

3. We are trying to encourage a genuine missionary 
spirit in our churches; to provide for the communication 
of our principles of faith and conduct in widening circles; 
to teach our people to look out and not in; and to lend a 
hand. 

4. We are trying to provide for the prompt and efficient 
application of the money aid and of the intellectual and 
spiritual gifts of those who believe in the principles we 
represent, and to give to men and women who are disposed 
to work with us adequate assurance that their helpfulness 
will be permanently fruitful. 

5. We are trying to defend and conserve the liberties of 
our independent churches, and at the same time to lead 
them out of isolation into the strength of associated en- 
deavor, to represent their common purposes, and, in a 
larger way than is possible for any single. church, to inter- 
pret to the world the thoughts, principles, and ideals that 
animate us. 

6. We are trying to provide a national headquarters, or 
central agency, for all the activities of the Unitarian 
churches, and to co-ordinate the work of all the organiza- 
tions which under the Unitarian name or with the Unitarian 
spirit are seeking to serve the cause of pure religion and to 
develop the higher life of the republic. 

7. We are trying to build up and to administer wisely en- 
dowments for the promotion of pure Christianity, for educa- 
tion, for social serviceableness, and for all beneficent and 
public-spirited enterprises. Weare able to assure all who de- 
sire to do some perpetual good in the world that permanent 
benefactions intrusted to our care will be held as lasting me- 
morials, and made useful] in advancing centuries. 

8. We are trying to influence the higher life of America 
by planting and maintaining Unitarian churches in well-se- 
lected centres of population and in industrial and political 
capitals. More than half of the Unitarian churches in 
America have been thus established and nourished by the 
Association. 

9. Weare trying to influence the thinking and living of the 
young men and women who are to be the intellectual and so- 
cial leaders of the communities in which they are to live, by 
maintaining Unitarian churches at the centres of the educa- 
tional life of the country and at the seats of the leading uni- 
versities. : 

10. We are trying to preserve the vitality and increase the 
usefulness of the mother churches in New England which 
have been weakened by the changes of population in the 
country districts, and to nourish and reinvigorate the an- 
cient sources of our faith and freedom. 
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(See Report of the Committee on Country Work.) 

11. Weare trying to maintain missions among the Scan- 
dinavian populations of the North-west, interpreting to them 
pure Christianity, American patriotism, and republican 
principles and practices in Church and State. 

12. We are trying to help Unitarian societies in the erec- 
tion and improvement of their church buildings by loans 
from a special Church Building Loan Fund, and by provid- 
ing printed recommendations and suggestive plans and de- 
signs for attractive, convenient, and inexpensive churches. 

(See Report of the Committee on Church Plans.) 

13. We are trying to help our independent parishes to 
order their local work efficiently and truthfully; and to this 
end we print and freely distribute the Unitarian Handbook, 
describing the principles and methods of church adminis- 
tration which have been found helpful in the experience of 
our fellowship. 

14. We are trying to collect and diffuse information in re- 
gard to the state of liberal Christianity at home and abroad. 
To this end we maintain a weekly column in the Christian 
Register, print a monthly bulletin and numerous reports and 
pamphlets, and publish annually the Unitarian Year Book. 

15. We are trying to provide our churches with the neces- 
sary aids to congregational worship; and to this end we print 
and sell a considerable variety of hymn books and service 
books, lists of choir anthems, and manuals for ministers. 

(See descriptive catalogue of publications.) 

16. We are trying to print and freely distribute tracts, ser- 
mons, and pamphlets descriptive of the Unitarian habit of 
mind and of the principles of the good life. More than 
three hundred thousand of these pamphlets are distributed 
every year. 

(See descriptive list of tracts sent free on application.) 

17. We are trying to influence religious thought and life 
in America by freely distributing the works of William 
Ellery Channing to all orthodox ministers and divinity 
students who apply for them. More than 50,000 copies 
have thus been given away, and the essential thoughts of 
Channing are heard from countless American pulpits 
to-day. 

18, We are trying to print and circulate books which 
shall call the attention of the American public to the prob- 
lems of religious life and work and to the democratic ideals 
of freedom, unity, and brotherhood, 

(See descriptive catalogue of publications sent free.) 

19. We are trying to provide in parts of the country 
which are destitute of this means of public improvement 
lectures and preaching services which shall hold up the 
standards of private honor and public duty, and interpret 
our special message and the spirit of our life and work. : 

20. We are trying to upbuild and maintain a library ' 
which shall contain all books written by Unitarian minis- 
ters or scholars, complete files of all Unitarian periodicals, 
biographies and portraits of Unitarian leaders, and pictures 
of Unitarian churches. 

21. We are trying to help to preserve the honorable tra- 
ditions of the Unitarian fellowship, to provide a place 
where parish funds and records can be securely preserved, 
and where scholars can find all necessary material for their 
study of the progress of religious liberty, of democratic re- 
ligious organization, and the special history of the Unitarian 
movement. 2 

22. We are trying to encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of non-sectarian secondary schools for the 
boys and girls of Unitarian inheritance, and we invite and 
administer endowments for such purposes. 

23. We are trying to recruit the liberal ministry with 
young men of ability, sound health, good professional 
training, and real consecration to the service of pure Chris- 
tianity ; and to this end we endeavor to improve the condi- 
tions and methods of theological education in America. 
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24. We are trying to aid in maintaining good schools for 
the colored people.in the South ; and to this end we adminis- 
ter funds and gifts for this purpose, and by sympathetic 
counsel and practical helpfulness try to do our part in 
solving one of the most critical problems of our. national 
life. 

25. We are trying to sustain the Japanese Unitarian 
Association and its work of bringing to the Japanese peo- 
ple our thought of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 

26. We are trying to foster Christian unity upon the 


"broad platform adopted by our National Conference, and to 


this end we invite and hold conferences with the representa- 
tives of other Protestant fellowships. We seek to substitute 
co-operative for competitive methods in Christian work. We 
desire diversity of gift, but one spirit. We stand not for 
uniformity or consolidation, but for unity. 

27. We are trying to harness the latent power of the 
liberal churches of America in strong teams for definite 
work, to concentrate energies, to consolidate forces, to 
unify methods, so that, without sacrifice of essential inde- 
pendency, we can work more and more together for the 
coming of the kingdom of God. 

28. We are trying to promote international fellowship 
among our fellow-believers in all parts of the world; and to 
this end we have originated and help to maintain the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Thinkers 
and Workers, a council which is pledged “to open commu- 
nication with those who in all lands are striving to unite 
pure religion and perfect liberty.” 


Current Topics. 


THE course of American arms in the Philippines has been 
the engrossing topic of the week in both Houses of Con- 
gress, where animated discussions of the general issue of 
imperialism have been precipitated by the charges that 
American officers in the Philippines have been guilty of 
barbarous conduct. The minority have taken occasion to 
attack the military administration of the Philippines with 
great bitterness. To these attacks the Republican leaders 
have replied with assurances that the unpleasant reports 
from the Philippines have been exaggerated, and that it is 
the intention of the administration to look into these charges 
thoroughly, and to punish whatever officers may have been 
responsible for the acts of atrocity that have been imputed 
to individuals of the American army in the Far East. That 
the situation in the Philippines is once more the paramount 
political issue of the day is evident from the wide-spread in- 
terest with which the discussion in Congress has been fol- 
lowed by the people at large. 


ae 


THE President himself is taking a lively personal interest 
in the task of allaying public apprehension regarding the 
conduct of American officers in the Philippines. In the 
course of an address before a patriotic society in Washing- 
ton on Friday of last week, Mr. Roosevelt said, in referring 
to the subject of the character of our forces in the Philip- 
pines: “ With righteousness must go strength to make that 
righteousness of avail; and, in the names of the mighty men 
of the past, I ask each man here to do his part in seeing that 
this nation remains true in deed as well as in word to the ideals 
of the past, to remember that we can no more afford to show 
weakness than we can afford to do wrong. Where wrong has 
been done by any one, the wrong-doer shall be punished; but 
we shall not halt in our great work because some man has hap- 
pened todo wrong.” The President’s words were interpreted 
to mean that the administration is proceeding in the issue 
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with the firm intention of punishing the guilty and removing 
dishonor from American arms, if dishonor has attached to 
them. 

a 


An international incident was averted when the Italian 
government last week discharged from custody three Amer- 
ican officers and a private of marines who had been ar- 
rested in Venice on the charge of resisting the police, and 
had been sentenced to various terms in prison. The report 
that Capt. Robert F. Wynne of the United States Marine 
Corps and his subordinates had been arrested and sentenced 
aroused some feeling in the United States. The Presi- 
dent instructed the ambassador of the United States in 
Rome, Hon. George von L. Meyer, to investigate the ac- 
tion of the Italian government thoroughly, and, if possible, 
to obtain the release of the American officers. In Washing- 
ton the proceedings of the Italian authorities were regarded 
as extraordinary. Capt. Wynne is known as an officer of 
character and high professional standing. The charges that 
the American officers had been guilty of disorderly conduct, 
therefore, were not regarded seriously either by the State or 
Navy Departments. The King of Italy closed the incident 
by pardoning the Americans. 


Cd 


It was apparent, at the beginning of the week, that the 
attempt of the Conciliation Committee of the National Civic 
Federation to avert a great strike in the anthracite coal re- 
gions of Pennsylvania would end in failure at the very out- 
set of its beneficent activities. It was still hoped, on last 
Monday, that Senator Hanna, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, would find a way out of the difficulty by persuading the 
operators to make a minimum concession to theirmen. The 
indications were, however, that the operators would main- 
tain their earlier determination not to concede any of the 
demands of the working miners, with a complete surrender 
of the latter’s position or a strike as the only alternatives. 
The activities of the Federation in the dispute between the 
miners and their employers have been watched with pro- 
found interest as a new step in the direction of adjusting dif- 
ferences of opinion between labor and capital. 


&* 


Frrm in its hold upon the administration of France by a 
majority of 85 votes in the Chamber of Deputies, the French 
government last week renewed its attack upon the clergy 
with every indication of continuing it to a logical conclu- 
sion. The premier, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, forwarded a 
circular to all the prefects of departments, calling their at- 
tention to the conduct of the clergy in the recent elections. 
He directs these officials to investigate the complaints that 
the clergy have been interfering with the elections, and to 
furnish the names of those who “grossly abused their 
ecclesiastical functions in a way which cannot be tolerated,” 
so that they may be “properly dealt with.” The notable 
victory of the French Ministerialists, coming close upon the 
drastic action which the cabinet took a year ago against the 
religious orders, have placed the French Republic in a 
better position than ever before to deal energetically with 
that ever-present evil in French political life,—the priest in 
politics. 

ad 


From censored reports of the disturbances in the interior 
of European Russia, which are appearing at intervals in the 
columns of the daily press, it is apparent that the agitation 
among the peasants is reaching proportions calculated to 
alarm the strong government in St. Petersburg, The work 
of the agitators is rendered fruitful by the fact that another 
year of poor crops, even worse than the ones that have 
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preceded, is in store for the bulk of Russian farmers. Riots 
of large proportions are in progress in many parts of South 
Russia. The feature of the disturbances that is most dis- 
quieting to the authorities is found in the fact that in several 
instances the troops that have been sent out to suppress the 
mobs have refused to obey the orders of their superiors. 
The spirit of insubordination which has thus been shown 
in the ranks of the army is an entirely new symptom in the 
Russian mechanism of government. Hitherto the Russian 
soldier has been blindly and implicitly obedient to the 
Russian formula of ‘God and the czar.” 


a 


ActTING upon the assumption that American financial con- 
trol of British steamship lines does not threaten British 
maritime interests, the British government, on last week, 
formally declined to pledge itself to prevent the transference 
into American hands of the ownership of steamships now 
flying the British flag. In the course of the discussion of 
the subject in the House of Commons, on Thursday of last 
week, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, the government leader, an- 
nounced that the government could not find constitutional 
authority for proceeding to prevent a British subject from 
selling his property to a foreigner. The announcement of 
the government’s position by Mr. Balfour was followed by 
the expression of serious forebodings regarding the continu- 
ance of British supremacy upon the sea from speakers 
among the opposition as well as in the government benches. 
These speakers gave utterance in plain terms to the general 
fear of serious consequences which was aroused in England 
when it was announced that an American syndicate, with 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan at its head, had obtained control of 
all but one of the great steamship lines plying between’ the 
United Kingdom and American ports. 


Brevities 


“ Culturine ” is a good word. 


When the apostle Paul fought with beasts at Ephesus, one 
of the dangers of the situation was that he was tempted to 
fight like a beast. 


Our neighbor the Watchman says of gambling, “ The 
trouble is to get a satisfactory definition,” “so that acts 
that are described by it may be pronounced wrong.’ 


President Roosevelt, as a member of the Dutch Reformed 
communion, is regarded as ‘‘a close first cousin to Presby- 
terianism,” and has promised to speak at the coming Assem- 
bly in New York. 


It is no kindness to persuade an evangelical minister of 
mature age, and only moderate ability, to leave the fellow- 
ship of his own denomination, and apply for a pulpit in a 
Unitarian church. 


The editor of the Congregationalist says, “We do not 
know of a professor of Old Testament literature now teach- 
ing in any theological seminary of the Presbyterian Church 
who claims that the story of Adam and Eve in the first two 
chapters of Genesis is literal history.” _ 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke is to be a member of the coming 
General Assembly of Presbyterians. It is now suggested 
that he will make an admirable moderator. It will be a 
happy omen for Presbyterianism in this country if all its 
churches willingly accept a man of such culture and mag- 
nanimity as Dr. Van Dyke for presiding officer of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


According to Pittsburg papers the United Presbyterians 
are disturbed over the fact that Prof. Morgan Barnes, a 
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favorite with the students in Westminster College at New 
Wilmington, Pa., is teaching something like Unitarianism in 
his treatment of the Greek Testament. Prof. Barnes holds 
the chair of Greek, is a leader in athletics, and his enforced 
dismissal would, it is said, be resented by the young men. 


American Unitarian Association Nominations. 


Rev. John C. Perkins of Portland, Me., desires not to be 
considered a candidate for the office of director of the 
American Unitarian Association. Churches and members 
of the Association receiving printed ballots will please gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. 

Lewis G. Wison, Secretary Nominating Committee. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Freedom and Loyalty. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : —- 


At the close of the Sunday School Union meeting last 
week, some of those present may have felt, as I did, that 
another word would be interesting, which might bring to- 
gether a little more the two sides of the subject, so forcibly 
presented by Mr. St. John, on the one hand, and by Dr. 
Ames, on the other. There was an apparent antagonism in 
the two views, and yet perhaps no real disagreement. 

Almost all of us would agree with Dr. Ames that it is 
more important to be a Christian than a Unitarian, and to 
have a vital religious faith than to belong to any denomina- 
tion. But it does not seem to be at present our especial 
danger that we care too much for our own denomination to 
be able to do justice to others, that we are too fond of going 
to church and spend too much time in studying the theology 
of our sect. 

Those who have seen or felt the harm done by a technical 
assent to creeds or by submission to sacerdotal authority or 
by a narrow and exclusive form of orthodoxy are in little dan- 
ger of repeating the errors and mistakes from which they have 
escaped. But they, perhaps, do not guard quite enough 
against committing mistakes of a different sort. 

A wise woman once said: “ When a mistake has been com- 
mitted, there is no need of guarding against the repetition 
of that form of error. There is now no danger of that. It 
is the opposite mistake that we must guard against.” Par- 
ents who, in their youth, were too strictly handled, are not 
in danger of being too severe with their children, but of 
spoiling them. 

Those who in youth have been hampered and cramped by 
the tyranny of creeds, and have then escaped into a freer 
and broader form of religion, are in some danger of laying 
too much stress upon freedom Zev se. But freedom alone is 
worth little. Freedom to devote ourselves to some good end 
is all that makes freedom worth haviog. 

It seems as if Unitarians were just beginning to learn that, 
after laying aside sacerdotal authority and blind assent to 
church creeds, the next step must be to an intelligent, ra- 
tional theology and a voluntary loyalty. Whena young man 
becomes of age, we do not expect him to merely rejoice in his 
immunity from discipline and from the necessity of obe- 
dience. If he is worth anything, he will give and do more, 
as a free agent, for those to whom he formerly owed obe- 
dience than they ever exacted from him asachild. This 
ought to be our attitude toward our church. ‘The very fact 
that it demands so little from us ought to make us more 
earnest, more faithful, more devoted. 1f we cannot do this, 
we have lost rather than gained in leaving the older 
churches. o SSE 
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_ For the Christian Register. 
Driftwood. 


BY KATHARINE HANSON. 


Strange peace befell us by the driftwood fire 
While marvels changing, confluent, held our gaze 
With witchery of gold and chrysoprase, 

Of red imperious as heart’s desire, 

Of violet that quivering must aspire 
To ecstasy beyond the light of days. 

What saw we not of preciousness upblaze 

Like fabled treasure on an Eastern pyre? 

We saw the perfumed forest and the sea 

Confess their joy, their struggles without name, 

In hieroglyphs,— ah! yes,— but such that we 

Could dimly read. Their message was the same 
That Life had uttered, bidding souls: ‘ Be free! 

Consume your past within a holy flame!” 


Farm Colonies. 


BY REV, BRADLEY GILMAN. 


However hopefully men and women enter upon charitable 
work in our large cities, they soon lose much of their en- 
thusiasm, and either give up the work or they continue it 
from a stern sense of duty. At first they believed they would 
see their efforts speedily resulting in substantial success, 
but the sad conviction is borne in upon them more and more 
that very little can be done permanently to improve the con- 
dition of any large number of the people in the crowded city 
slums. 

Most charity-workers in our cities, therefore, have re- 
linquished all hope of achieving a radical cure of - existing 
municipal poverty and squalor, and content themselves with 
rendering some form of palliative treatment. But the crying 
needs of the city’s poor are continually in evidence, and all 
students of sociology agree that existing municipal conditions 
are a blot on our boasted attainments in civilization. 

One cause after another is feebly pointed out, one reform 
after another is hopefully suggested; but these suggestions 
generally touch only the surface of the evil, and endure only 
foraday. From time to time some thoughtful writer is struck 
by the contrast between the scarcity of space in the crowded 
city and the amplitude of area in the thinly settled country ; 
and he urges that these pale, hollow-eyed denizens of lanes 
and alleys be transferred to the abandoned farms and whole- 
some open-air life of the fields and hillsides. 

Then some enthusiastic charity-worker tries the experiment, 
transfers one or two city families to farms, believes that the 
problem is solved, and a month or even a week later finds 
the families returned to their old filthy quarters, preferring 
cold and hunger there to comfort (with isolation) in the 
country. 

Hitherto isolation has been an insufferable obstacle to this 
plan of transplanting the city’s poor to suburban districts. 
Yet earnest people return again and again to the problem, 
and feel that somehow the great tracts of undeveloped land 
surrounding our cities will yet offer a remedy to the crowded 
city’s pauperism and vice and disease. This feeling or con- 
viction is a sound one; and the philanthropic and reformatory 
agencies of our new century will here find a channel for 
their hopeful, fruitful expression. The country does, indeed, 
offer the true remedy; but, in the application of this remedy, 
laws of human and material nature must be followed, as they 
have not been followed in the past. 

First of all, suburban life must be made more attractive, 
in competition with the attractions of the metropolis: iso- 
lation and loneliness must be eliminated. This will be done 
by placing families — perhaps a hundred — together, in the 
most compact group that is geometrically possible. Let 
them be arranged, therefore, in a hundred cottages around 
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a circle or oval, and let the farms radiate from that centre. 
Each farm will then be narrow at its contact with the central 
oval, and will widen rapidly as it extends away. Let the 
farms vary in size, as the land varies in quality or as the 
kinds of farming shall vary. On this central oval, which 
will have a diameter of a few hundred yards, there should be 
a school building, a library, a store, a hall for entertainments, 
and a band-stand for out-of-door concerts. 

Thus each individual of this community would be within a 
quarter of a mile of five or eight hundred other individuals,— 
a great contrast with the loneliness of the old-time life on 
scattered farms. More than this, a large amount of atten- 
tion should be given, in such a community, to ‘study of the 
sciences; for the fields and meadows, brooks and cliffs offer 
directly rich stores of material to the student of botany, 
geology, biology, and other sciences, which the city lacks or 
can give only indirectly. The old-fashioned farmer knew 
very little about these subjects, and his boys and girls grew 
up in utter ignorance of the sources of happiness thus 
humbly offered by nature on all sides. é 

Regarding the livelihood to be gained from farms, and 
particularly farms thus grouped, it need simply be said that 
any man can support his family by cultivating the soil. It 
was done by our fathers in New England and elsewhere, and 
can be done again. Probably any expectation of great 
wealth would not be justified by results, because competition 
with the machine-developed Western farms is too close; but 
a considerable part of farm-work is non-competitive, or could 
be made so,— that is, it could support its workers without 
much regard for the condition of the world’s markets. 
However, even a frugal but comfortable existence in a farm 
colony would be superior to the anxious, ill-nourished, dis- 
eased life of the city slums. 

In these days of electric railroads, tracts of land are easily 
opened up, which formerly were beyond reach. Thus our 
farm colony (which is to be) will comprise several farms 
devoted to market-gardening; and the distance of our colony 
from the city, which might be fifteen or twenty miles, will 
seem no longer for a train of loaded freight cars (electric) 
than were five or eight miles to the slowly moving horse- 
drawn wagons of former days. 

In addition to the tilling of the soil and the raising of 
sheep, cattle, and other animals characteristic of farm life, 
there should also be encouraged and developed various 
minor industries, like artistic book-binding and embroidery, 
the canning of fruit and vegetables, the manufacture of 
boxes, and wood and iron work, distilling of perfumes, and 
many other small handicrafts. Such mechanical power as 
might be necessary for these pursuits will be obtained from 
turbine wheels and dynamos at the waterfalls in neighboring 
brooks, these wheels being made to generate electricity, this 
being transmitted by wire without much leakage. 

For the sale of all these products of land and hand a 
market would be established in the neighboring city; and, 
as goods produced would be of excellent quality, competing 
at a higher price with the “shoddy” goods which now flood 
our stores, a legally protected stamp or sale-mark would be 
needed. This would guide the purchaser, and would guar- 
antee excellence of quality if only he could be satisfied as 
to the price. 

Such movements as this one, here roughly outlined, will 
probably spring into being at various points in our country 
erelong. The conditions ate ripe for such attempts. But 
it should be carefully borne in mind that such a colony must 
be based on co-operative individualism, and not on socialism 
or communism. 

The records of Brook Farm and Redlands and the Oneida 
Community and many others show conclusively that men 
will not put forth their best energies when the sharp incen- 
tive of individual returns is taken away. Those socialistic 
and communistic groups held together only so long as some 
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enthusiastic, masterful leader dwelt among’ them, and held 
them up, or so long as some exceptionally moral or religious 
ideal burned brightly in their hearts. When these failed, and 
the members dropped to the plain level of average human 
aim and emotions, then such communities have always de- 
generated and died. 

In our farm colony here predicted the fundamental 
motives of ambition, hunger, love of family, will be counted 
on, and will endure. Each family should be helped through 
the first year, as an experimental period. After that it 
should begin to pay back the money loaned for rent of 
house and tools and for other necessaries. And each man, 
at the end of a few years, should own his house and land,— 
having proved himself a good citizen,— exactly as any 
farmer of the olden time owned his. 

While the principle of individualism rather than social- 
ism should be fundamental, yet co-operation would be found 
economical and possible in many ways. ‘This kind of farm 
colony, based on no Utopian dreams, but on the facts of 
human nature and the laws of human society, has already 
been tried with success by the Salvation Army at several 
points in the West. 

Thus the balance between city and country is to be 
restored. Already our well-to-do classes spend more and 
more months of the year in their country houses than in 
their city homes. The resources of country life are slowly 
being opened to us, as they have long been recognized and 
used by our English neighbors. And the old myth of 
Antzus, son of Terra, will become materialized in our own 
day. Men and women will gain new strength and hope and 
happiness as they touch Mother Earth, and learn to use the 
treasures which she bounteously spreads before them. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Spring-time. 


The wind on the wold, 
With sea-scents and sea-dreams attended, 
Is wine! 
The air is as gold 
In elixir —it takes so the splendid 
Sunshine. 


Oh, the lark’s in the blue! 
How the song of them glitters and glances 
And gleams! 
The old music sounds new — 
And it’s, O, the wild Spring, and_his chances 
And dreams! 


There’s a lift in the blood — 
Oh, this gracious and thirsting and aching 
Unrest! 
All life’s at the bud; 
And my heart, full of April, is breaking 
My breast. 
—William Ernest Henley. 


Chowbent Chapel. 


BY MARIAN PRITCHARD. 


As the time of year is drawing near when some of your 
readers may be looking forward to a visit to the “old coun- 
try,” I think it may be interesting to call their attention to 
one of our old chapels in the north of England, as a place 
that is well worthy of notice; for it may easily be over- 
looked because, being some ten miles west of Manchester, 
it is rather out of the beaten track. 

I refer to Chowbent Chapel, one of the meeting-houses 
which were built in the first quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when laws against English noncomformity had been 
somewhat relaxed. Then Presbyterian trust deeds were 
remarkably free, for the worship of God being their one con- 


dition. Thus full play was allowed for that right of private 
judgment, judgment which eventually led to many of the 
congregations giving up the doctrines of the Trinity and 
others, which from time to time seemed to them contrary to 
reason or inconsistent with the belief in a wise and loving 
heavenly Father. 

Chowbent Chapel is one of the largest of those buildings 
erected at that time, for it can, I believe, hold a thousand 
people; but this extra size is partly due to its being a “ second 
edition,” so to speak. The original chapel was built in the 
time of the Commonwealth, in 1645, by the people who 
were sturdy dissenters, helped by the lord of the manor. 
But in 1662, on the passing of the Act of Uniformity, the 
minister, Rev. James Woods, was, according to an old 
record, “‘ catched and sent to prison”?; and for some years 
the chapel was closed,— closed, though, when the minister 
was set at liberty, one of his flock kindly took him in, and 
opened his house for religious services in spite of oft-repeated 
fines and threats. The Toleration Act of 1688 made it pos- 
sible for the congregation to meet again, without anxiety, 
in the chapel; and here the stanch old minister continued to 
work till his death some seven years later, when his son was 
appointed in his stead. 

But the troubles of the people of Chowbent were not yet 
over. In 1715 the second Rev. James Woods earned the 
sobriquet of “Gen. Woods” by coming forward to the 
help of the government, when, at the head of a hundred 
young men of his congregation, he marched in Preston 
against the Pretender’s forces, and helped in their defeat, 
after fighting for three days. For this action the minister 
was awarded an annuity from government of £100. But 
the lordship of the manor had passed into other hands; and 
the then: lord’s sympathies were all in the Stuarts; and 
two years later we find him handing over the old chapel 
to the Established Church, because the people unanimously 
voted for the Hanoverian candidate in spite of his express 
wishes. 

Once more did the exiled congregation find refuge for 
religious worship in the house of one of their number; and 
before long they determined to build for themselves another 
chapel, toward which Mr. Woods devoted almost all his 
annuity. It was in this way that the present building came 
to be erected, and in 1722, it was opened for service. 

One of its greatest charms is due to the care that has been 
taken to maintain its primitive features. The black oak of 
the pillars upholding the shelving galleries of its quaint old 
family pews, communion table, and curious “three decker ” 
pulpit, gives to the inside a unique, if somewhat sombre, ap- 
pearance. By the by there is an odd circumstance con- 
nected with the uppermost pulpit. Its door was so extremely 
narrow that it certainly was suggestive of “high thinking 
and plain living” on the part of its occupant! So small was 
the opening that, when arrangements were being made for 
Rev. S. Belsham to preach, he being of a larger make of 
man than the minister, it became necessary to call in a car- 
penter to enlarge the opening; and in this altered condition 
the pulpit remains to this day. 

When I paid a visit to this dear old chapel last year, I 
found that a magnificent new organ had been given by one 
member of the church, together with an oak screen and new 
organ chamber. The whole interior had also been newly 
painted and redecorated, but\this had been so well carried 
out that no discord had been caused in the effect as a whole; 
and I felt that it was one of the most distinctive buildings 
belonging to our body. But there was yet one point, greater 
than all these, which I noted. When leaving the chapel 
after service, I said to its worthy minister, J. J. Wright, 
“Tt is a fine old place, but I like best of all’?— 
“ Ah!” interrupted he, “yes, tell me, that is just what I 
want to know. What do you like best?” ‘The concREGA- 
TION,” I replied. For when I had jlooked round and had 
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seen the pews and galleries so well filled, when I noted so 
many faces of earnest young men and young women, and 
remembered the large Sunday-schoo], and the many activities 
that were being carried on by the workers connected with 
the church, I felt that here was indeed a living witness to 
our faith. 


Horatio Stebbins. 


Honored by humble men, he walks these streets, 
Priest of the wider parish of the heart; 
A tower of strength to the impetuous State, 
Where steadfast and serene he fills his part ; 
Still offering wisdom, though the hour grows late; 
Still lending courage in the face of Fate. 
Unterrified and kind, large as the light of day, 
He passes on. 
We lift our eyes, sodden with petty ills, 
And, lo! visions of forests, of the silent hills, 
And the deep tides of the obedient sea. 

— Bruce Porter. 


Faith Freaks. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER, 


The reason for the healing features of several of our new 
religions lies in the fact that, with the doubts which have 
lately spread touching rewards and punishments in the next 
life, the masses are seeking some nearer advantage of 
religion. They look to this world for motives, desiring to 
get something quicker and something surer. The demand 
for what they want and what they want now is urged, and 
there is less willingness to be put off than when they had 
more faith. Seeking present and worldly advantage, men 
will not wait till they are dead to realize on their religion. 
The question now asked of all churches is, What have you 
for us that affects our present needs? Men want to be sure 
they will get what they work for; and they want to see it 
coming. Whereas the question used to be, How great the 
advantage of religion is! it is now, How soon will it be? 
The religion that realizes first has most attraction. Eternal 
life, which is so long in coming and so long in getting all 
here, is too remote for a modern motive, especially in its 
uncertainty. Men want present life and salvation from 
present ills. What puts off death, therefore, is sought, and 
what abolishes the chief accessory of death, sickness. Men 
‘esteem that which improves their material condition rather 
than their spiritual. To be saved from sin is no great 
salvation to one whose sins do not worry him. He wants to 
be saved from physical suffering, and to live happy in the 
present life. Men want to get rid of those evils which are 
most heavily pressing on them. 

Now the two chief causes of present suffering are ill- 
health and poverty, and any religious or political system 
which promises to cure these wins popular favor. Whether 
they actually do cure them is less important. They must 
pretend to do so. Many of the religious and political 
systems now being formed are built on pretence, and people 
are more ready to be duped than to be informed. Men 
naturally expect what they want, and easily believe in those 
who claim to have it. Quacks readily get a hearing, whether 
religious, political, or medical; and, as there are more fools 
than wise men, the followers who can expect extravagant 
things are very many. It is harder to dislodge men from 
their belief by disappointment than to establish their belief 
by hope. People take up readily what they want, and with 
difficulty abandon it, even when found false. To adhere to 
it requires simply that they want it. Only somebody who 
has something else which they want more can get their 
attention. People will not give up an opinion for nothing, 
even if it be an unfounded opinion, though they will give it 
up for another opinion equally unfounded. It is easy to 
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give up something expected for something else expected, but 
not to give up something expected for something despaired of. 

It requires less proof than promise to start a religion 
now. Men are spiritual on desire, their cupidity more than 
their morality making them accept dogmas. Wanting some- 
thing, and something material, they demand what satisfies. 
The poor want support, and take easily to. anti-poverty 
schemes, co-operation, and socialism; while the sick want 
health, and take to Christian Science, faith-cures, and all 
measures promising relief. : 

The most prosperous religions are founded on what men 
desire, not on what they know. They must give people 
something, not inform them about something. Advantage 
instead of truth moves most men. Prove a hundred times 
that there is no future life, and they will not be convinced. 
Nobody wants death; and one cannot found a faith on it; 
but offer men health, and promise it soon, ‘and it will be 
easy to get takers. People are all after something ; and they 
want religion, like everything else, to assist them to attain 
it. While the miracle workers cannot give what they want, 
they can promise it; and most persons are too obtuse to 
know that they don’t get it. A religion that consists in 
fooling only, needs fools with a desire to make it succeed. 
He who can fool people into believing unnatural promises 
can generally fool them into believing that they have what 
they have not. For men may become such big fools in 
believing that they never know when they are disappointed 
in the realization. 

Cuicaco, ILz. 


The Father and Mother God. 


BY JOSEPH C. ALLEN. 


O Thou who art our Father and our Mother— Theodore Parker. 


Do you realize what universal law or causation means? 
It means that every part of the world is intimately bound 
with every other part. It means that you are related with 
the ground you till, the plants you house carefully in the 
winter and set out in the spring, the rain that waters 
them, the sun that warms them and you, that you are in- 
timate with every star that shines in the nightly heavens, 
and even with the stars so distant that no telescope has 
yet revealed their presence. Does any star shine without 
your being affected in some way by it? Does any flower 
bloom without its fragrance being wafted in some way to 
you? Nothing happens anywhere in this universe without 
all being affected by it. You cannot lift your hand with- 
out causing vibrations that continue unceasingly and 
spread everywhere. Nothing that you think or feel con- 
cerns you alone. For the stream of causation flows through 
your soul into every part of the universe. Nothing is in- 
dependent or causeless in this world, nothing can be with- 
out effect; for the whole universe is concerned in every 
atom. So, when you are looking at a bird or a flower, it 
is not that alone you see; but the whole world is there. 
On every side you touch the Infinite. The bird whose song 
you hear is less than you. The flower at which you are 
looking is less than you. Even a star may be less than 
you. But bird and flower and star and you are one, and 
that One is as far above you as you are above the dull 
earth upon which you stand. 

Is God personal? Surely, that One who sustains us and 
gives us power to think and feel cannot in any respect be 
less than ourselves. Imagine the clods of earth asking, Is 
man like us? Yes, man is like the clods, yet incomparably 
above them. In the same way as man resembles the clods, 
yet is superior to them, the Spirit in whom all .things live, 
move, and have their being is like us, yet of a nature incon- 
ceivably superior to our own. 
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Words fail us, thought itself is weak, in the presence of 
this Reality. We have been taught to call God our Father. 
All terms that we may apply to this universal Spirit are only 
symbols. It seems, however, more fitting to call this infi- 
nite, creative Life that is everywhere upspringing, the brooding 
Love in the hearts of the birds in their nesting-time, the 
Life, the Love, that pervades all and is near to all, our Uni- 
versal Mother. It is natural and proper to think of God as 
our Father when we contemplate the majesty and complete- 
ness of the universe. The father is the wise provider and 
protector, the stay on whom the family depends. The 
mother is she who lives with her children, sharing in their 
joys and sorrows, communing with them in their thoughts. 
The Universe, in its larger, sterner aspects, shows God as 
our Father. But this Being of beings, within all, not outside, 
having brought us into life, having implanted the mother 
love in all mothers, showing in a myriad ways a tender care 
for whatever is young and weak in animal and flower as well 
as in man, so intimately related to us that every thought in 
our minds, before it is expressed by the tongue, is known 
and registered in the infinite Heart,—that is our universal 
Mother. 

And do you know why you love the flowers, the air, the 
sunshine, why these seem to be in some subtle way in com- 
munion with you, why music stirs men with a common thrill 
of joy, why human beings are drawn to one another? It is 
because this universal Mother is in you and in all, and 
through her deeper heart we gain access to the hearts 
of all. 


YARMOUTH, ME. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Morning Song of the Creation.* 


BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


God saw everything that he had made; and, behold, it was very 
good.— GEN. i. 31. 


It was the morning song of the creation we heard just 
now in our lesson, no matter who the seer was or when he 
sang. 

A song of the time when the heavens grew clear to his 
vision, and the great lights began to shine for times, for 
seasons, for days, and for years; when the waters began to 
swarm with life, and the land and the earth brought forth 
_ grass, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after its kind, while 
the birds began to brood and to sing in the copses. And 
then his song is crowned by the grand refrain he uses so 
often, but now with a finer emphasis,—‘‘ God saw everything 
that he had made; and, behold, it was very good.” So I 
love to lay my ear to the old seer’s heart and listen to his 
song as we watch the succession of the seasons, the flush 
of the spring-time, the glory of the summer, the wealth of 
the harvest, and the white splendor of the winter, and then 
to ask if this refrain is not still true, and say, This we are 
glancing atis no lost or fallen world, but a world which has 
been forever rising from a time before time was for our 
human kind, when the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy. 

Again, when we read how the Lord God planted a garden 
and set the man to dress and keep it, I love to ask whether 
we should not give the word a nobler meaning than this we 
find in the record, and affirm that the whole round world is 
still and forever the garden of the Lord, in which all he has 
done since the world began bears the impress of his hand, 
from what we call the worthless weeds, because we know no 
better, to the oaks and elms, the pines and the palms, and 
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from the thorns and briers to the finest-fruits that crown 
the years. All good to his vision who sang the song, good 
still when we once find the fitness of the thing to its place 
and purpose, and all springing now, as they sprang then, in 
the order and fitness of the very good. And so, when we 
watch the smoke rise on the land in the spring-time and 
the fall, should we not say: The husbandman and gardener 
can destroy nothing? They can only turn what we call the 
ruck and refuse to some finer use. Nothing can grow in 
vain, for Jehovah saw everything that he had made; and, 
behold, it was very good. 

But as I listen to the song, and would attune my heart to 
the music, another truth touches me of a very deep and true 
moment,— that this whole round world is indeed a garden 
of the Lord; but we also are set to dress and keep the 
garden, and, as it was with that we hear of within the four 
rivers, so it must be with this we are set to mind. 

“The garden” still waits for the man to reveal its true 
worth, and very good to the seer’s vision. It can only be 
good to you and me as we stand true to the sacred trust, 
not that it may be redeemed from a curse, but be endowed 
with every new blessing, and be not alone what he made who 
made all things, but what we may make through faith in 
him and in our own good striving. 

And may I say this truth of the worth of many things I 
deemed worthless began to dawn on me a great while ago 
when I saw a farmer in Pennsylvania planting what they 
call ‘‘ poverty grass’’ on a place where the stream was eat- 
ing into his meadow? It was a wretched weed I would 
pass on my way to and from my work, and would say some- 
times, “‘Of what use in the world can you be, I wonder, 
you wretched thing the very ass disdains to eat?” But, 
when I said to my friend Isaac, ‘* What do you mean, sir, 
planting that thing in your meadow?” he answered: “ Don’t 
you know this is the best defence you can lay your hands 
on against the stream? Only you must keep it right here, 
and not let it spread all over the place.”” So the time came 
when I admitted into the garden of the Lord the wretched 
weed we call “ poverty grass.” And long after this, again, 
I saw an Indian woman in the market-place of a frontier- 
town, sitting silent as the Sphinx, with a store of roots and 
herbs she had gathered for some virtue of help and healing 
which had been well proven by her race through unknown 
ages. And then I saw how the garden was reaching out 
into the wilderness far beyond my ken. 

Again, I remember how my mother would gather things 
she knew of in the spring-time, from which she would brew 
us beer of a rare virtue, as she believed; but, in any case, 
we must drink it, while she would drink with us and say, 
“ Here’s your health, children!’ for wit was very apt to 
adorn her sweet wisdom. Well, the nettle was among the 
things she gathered for her beer; and so that grows for me 
now in the great garden of the Lord which belts the 
world. 

And so it comes to pass that, as I listen to the song, I say, 
We may well begin away down there for some notes in the 
grand refrain, and rise from these, if the heart of grace is in 
us, to the glory of the harvest home. 

Begin away down there, I say; but then note the second 
truth I would touch,— that all the things we treasure now for 
our best have grown to be what they are because the man 
who was set to dress and keep the garden has breathed into 
these things the breath of /zs life. 

For, on a day of which we can find no record, the man 
found a tree in the woods or in the open which was very 
good after its kind; but then he did not like the kind, and 
so he said: “I must take hold of you to make you better 
than you are, because you are not good enough for me. 
This is not the best place for you to grow, so I will move you 
to a better.” Or “your fruit is stunted. I must have some 
larger and finer.’ Or he said, ‘‘It is too sour; but there 
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is a tree over yonder which lacks your strength as you lack 
its sweetness, so I must find some way to make you twain 
one by grafting.’”’ And he found the way. 

Again to the grain he said: “ You are not much better than 
a husk; but I do not propose to eat husks now, or let the 
mother and children eat them. So I will thin the husks away 
and have a fair round kernel. I must take care of you, and 
then you will take care of me and mine.”’ So the result to- 
day is this: that these things we found growing in the gar- 
den of the Lord have experienced what we call in our 
systems of theology ‘conversion,’ “regeneration,” and 
“adoption,” as through the untold ages we trace the story 
of their evolution by the grace of heaven and our good 
human striving, from the harsh and bitter crab to the 
promise made true for us in the summer-time and fall, and 
from the poor weed to the finest of the wheat and the 
corn. 

This has been done by the man who was set to dress and 
keep the garden, through making good for our human use 
and nurture what was already good to the seer’s vision, 
while still the man strives for a better than his best, and 
says alike to the weed and the wheat, “Ye must be born 
again.” 

But now, as I listen to the refrain and turn from the earth 
to the man, this question touches my heart and insists no 
some answer, soon or late. 

Can it be true that He in whom we live and move and 
have our being has made nothing to grow in his garden 
which has not some true place and purpose, no matter how 
worthless it may be to my poor limited vision? while the 
whole drift of discovery in this age points toward the truth 
that even the Canada thistle has some true place, for I take 
it that of Scotland needs no advocate since Burns sang his 
song. 

A true place and purpose for all things in the garden, 
but everything in its place. If this is true, then, when we 
turn, I say, from the earth to the man, shall we not dare to 
believe for his sake, who is the God and Father of us all, 
or for pity’s sake, when such a faith fails us, that this gar- 
den of the Lord, over which the seer sang so grandly, holds 
good for our human kind? 

Let me admit, as I must, that there are myriads in this 
world past all numbering, who are as the sage-brush on the 
great plains, as the thorns and briers and the weeds and 
worthless vines. Men and women,— yes, and children, too, 
God help them,— whose life seems to be all warped and worth- 
less, so that we are tempted to say to the Most High, “ Why 
hast thou made them thus? and, now they are made, what 
can we do with them in thy garden?” 

Men and women rough as your black-thorn, spiked as 
your cactus, sour as your unsunned crab, or bitter as your 
aloe, and what shall we say to these? 


“That some should live we easily believe. 
The wonder is that they should ever die. 
But these vast hopeless swarms,— who can conceive 
How they should live or why?” 


So the question confronts us of this great human garden, 
while I can imagine the answer we may give touching the 
fruits and flowers within our own home lot, and within the 
gardens all about us, when we are indeed men and women 
of a liberal heart and mind, as we should be. 

Easily we may say, then, to those who stay within the 
fences of their saint, John Calvin, “ Your home lot must be 
the choicest and the best to your thinking, because the plot 
was laid out and the planting ordered in the divine pre- 


- destination and election; nor have you failed to give proof 


of your worth in raising a strong and noble manhood, which 
has made the world your debtor.” 

And to the Baptist brotherhood: “ Your garden plot by 
the river of waters is a right noble heritage, also, and the 
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fruits and flowers of, let us say, the Roger Williams and 
Robert Hall varieties are all the heart can desire, sweet 
and sound in the cup and to the core.” 

And to my mother Methodism we can say, “ What an 
ample space you have fenced in from God’s great garden, 
and how well the plants have thriven on the wide, sunny 
slope chosen by your saint, John Wesley, and how sweet and 
large some of the fruitage has been in all these years! ” 

And to our church of the Episcopate, ‘‘ How high some 
of the plants in your garden do grow, to be sure, in these 
last-times, and how you love to mass that fine color! while 
we who are not of your name have only admiration and 
love for the fruits and flowers of the Dean Stanley and the 
Phillips Brooks varieties, so large and generous they are, 
and so welcome to the good and true in all the gardens, no 
matter what the name.” 

Yes, and to the great Church of the ages, “ Your garden 
plot may well be the best to your mind, also; and, indeed, 
it is true that you have ripened fruits, and bloomed forth in 
flowers which may well challenge the best besides the world 
has ever seen. 

But is not this true, some of your wisest men are saying 
under their breath, that you will have to change your 
methods in our new world and time, or your great old 
garden has seen its best days? 

So easily, I say, we may take the truth of the garden as 
it covers all the plots fenced in and held through our com- 
mon Christendom, while we may also believe that this 
which bears our name is the best for you and me, though 
so far it may be among the smallest. But, then, we take 
heart in the conviction that the pollen from the flowers and 
the blossoms on our tree of life go far and wide to enrich the 
gardens all about us; and I doubt not that this is true. | 

But, when this has been said, we must still face the ques- 
tien of what we deem the wild things, and worthless, in this 
garden of our human kind. 

What shall we say to these? 

This question I would try to answer first by asking another, 
and it is this: Can we believe that any human creature ever 
lived whose life did not, in some way which may well lie beyond 
the limits of our reason, but may still lie within the heart of 
our faith in the Most High God our Father and in his eternal 
providence and love,— any human creature ever live, I repeat, 
whose advent did not in some wise serve the world, where all 
are needed by each one, and nothing is fair and good 
alone? 

So, while we must believe in the noblest and the best, 
may we not be sure there is some grain of worth in us all, 
and believe also that this is just as true of the savage as 
of the saint? for the savage must have been the forefather 
of the saint, when you trace the race backward through 
the mists of time. And so, when we say it takes all sorts 
of men to make a world, should we not do well to re- 
member that this was God’s world before it could be yours 
and mine? 

Believe there is always a God-made man within the dust 
and chaff, the husks and shells, the sour, the hard, or the 
bitter; and He who ruleth in the heavens and on the earth 
is not alone Oxe, but at one with himself and with our human 
kind in his eternal purpose which touches at once the flower 
and the weed in this vast human garden. So, while it was 
once the faith of the fathers from whom we hail that only a 
handful of the elect in all the world and in all time are his 
very own, while for the rest there was only burning in the eter- 
nal fires, shall we not dare and do well to believe and teach 
in all our churches and all our homes that the meanest, the 
poorest, the most hapless and hopeless in human estimation, 
these have still some place in the divine purpose and the 
divine regard, or else my friend’s poverty grass must be 
more than the man? 

This was once the dominant faith,—that there ere few 
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which be saved,— a faith which has seen its best, and this must 
also mean its worst, days, while we are not alone evangelists 
now of the larger hope. For I notice the writer of “Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush,” that good Scotchman, makes one 
man say to another, when they confer about a new preacher 
who is, evidently, not sound in the faith once delivered to 
the saints,— that he said in so many words, “We are all 
God’s bairns, and He was going to do the best he could do 
for every one of us’; but the other answers, “ Why, this was 
mixing up the Almighty with his own faither; and, indeed, 
I have heard some folks say, He cannot be worse than one’s 
ain faither, only a sight better. But noo where would we 
be if we allowed the !ike o’ that to be preached? Why, half 
the doctrines wad have to be reformed.” 

The reformation has begun. Day unto day uttereth 
speech of the nobler faith and hope, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge. Let us thank God for that in this new 
year, and be glad with a great gladness the reformation has 
begun. 

Nor with this faith in the hidden worth of the weed can 
we fail to find proof of this to heartea us, and not seldom 
where we least expect it, within the husks and shells and 
the weeds. Let me tell you of one I found some years ago 
in an English journal. George Skidmore was a wild weed 
in the black country, one of the most hopeless to the think- 
ing of those who were set to watch the garden, and a rough 
of the evil brand. He was a coal-miner, and one day, when 
he was at work with his comrades in the pit, the water 
broke in on them, and they were driven back for dear life 
far from human succor. His mates were of the fine old 
Methodist strain; and so, when their hope of rescue began 
to burn low, they began to cry unto God and to sing of the 
hope which was laid up for them in heaven, while they 
would fain have George join them in supplication, but he 
said: “I canna do it. I will dee as I am.” 

But there was a small boy in the pit, a son of one of his 
comrades, who after some time, as he sat near the rough, 
began to moan and cry. “ What’s the matter, lad?” George 
said. ‘What is thou crying for?” ‘I’s hungry,” the little 
lad said, “and cold; and I want my mother.” And then the 
wild weed came to the unseen and unsuspected promise. 
George had some trifle of bread and meat saved from his 
dinner; but, if there was no release save by the gates of 
death and what the good comrades said was true, that bit 
of bread and meat might hold him a few hours longer from 
the deeper pit and the flames. 

He did not think of this, or did not care, but felt about 
for his dinner-can and gave his treasure to the boy, took off 
his big, rough coat and folded it about him, and said, “ Now 
go to sleep, and happen they will get us out; and then thou 
will go home to thy mother.” 

They were all saved, after eight days, I think; but the 
weed had flashed out the hidden glory, down there in the 
valley and shadow of death. The man had held a com- 
munion service in the lowest room; and, when I read the 
story, I seemed to hear a voice whispering, “ This was my 
body broken for thee, poor lad, and this my blood.” 

Deep down within the husks and shells was the unslain 
human soul; nay, the divine soul of the man who could save 
another, but himself he would not save. 

And so poverty grass, say you, in this human garden, 
sage-brush in the sand, unsunned crab-weed for the burning, 

True, I answer, true, but not the man within the man unto 
whom I heard the Master saying, ‘You did that unto the 
least of Mine, you did it unto Me.” 

And so this is the truth as it touches our human life. We 
are here to dress and keep the garden; while just here I 
think we touch what the apostle calls the mystery which 
has been kept in silence through the times eternal,— the 
mystery which touches us when such things are done,— 
and reveal the hidden glory, the beauty, the grace, the 
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fragrance, and make good Savonarola’s noble word: “God 
is the great helper, but he loves to be helped.” 

I mind well how I went once into the wilderness far 
away with a friend who wanted’ to fish; but, as I have no 
love for such delights, I wandered away from him, and 
found a flower blooming forth from the tilth of a dead pine 
which lay over the strong, rushing river,—a wild flower and 
strange to me, with a color like the sapphire seen through 
a thin mist, and a beauty and grace to make a man thank 
God that such a flower should grow so far away from any 
human habitation, and with no care save that which touched 
the Master’s heart when he said, ‘Consider the lilies how 
they grow.” I said it was a new flower to me; but, as I 
stood there in a loving and tender admiration, that line of 
the noblest poet among the women of our century seemed 
to come true, that, “if an angel tossed down flowers from 
heaven at intervals, we soon should attain to a trick of look- 
ing up.” 

Sprung from a seed blown there on the wings of” 
the winds, or brought there by some bird which had 
lighted on the log for an instant, and then gone singing to 
his nest, it was still from an angel’s hand to mine; while I 
knew also that the seed had not bloomed forth into this per- 
fection of beauty in the sunshine and rain of the one happy 
summer, but held in its cup the wealth of ten thousand springs 
and summers, autumns and winters. The perfection had 
come through all the sunshine and all the rains, all the frosts 
and all the fires, and had not alone come scathless through 
these perils, but had won from them this rare beauty and 
grace. 

Beautiful it must have been anywhere; but there it stood 
on the old log, swaying in the soft summer wind, balanced 
on that slender stem against all the forces in the universe, 
and still in harmony with them, while all things had worked 
together for the perfect charm. 

And now it touches the nobler truth I fain would tell of 
the great human garden. 

For no doubt this was once a thing from which I should 
have turned away in disdain, ‘“‘in the stir of the forces 
whence issued the world,” and gave birth to the refrain of 
the very good. But it was his flower who laid out the 
garden before it could be mine; and so through all the 
millenniums the saying of his anointed one was coming 
true,— “If he so clothes the lily, shall he not much more 
clothe you?”’ 

And so it must be as my faith stands with this human 
garden we are set to dress and to keep, while I think our 
trouble with the weeds and the wild things is somewhat like 
that of our grand teacher, Horace Mann, who said, “I have 
always been in a hurry to have things done, but have 
learned at last that the eternal God takes his own time.” 

Such a human flower bloomed forth early in our last 
century in a town in my motherland so thick with smoke 
and grime that some one says to see it on a clear day is 
like looking up a chimney and on a cloudy day like look- 
ing down a chimney. 

And it was from among the weeds, also, this human flower 
sprang, while the place where the youth must toil for bread 
looked out on a yard full of old iron. 

But now, when I read some of the songs he sang about 
the great garden, I am in my motherland, and wander with 
him through the sweet spaces of his Hallamshire. As we 
wander with Burns by bonnie Doon, I hear the lark in full 
song and see the heather all abloom. And such men tell 
the story of the flowers which grow in the great human 
garden to make all musical for us the song of the very 
good, and nurture our faith and hope. 

It was down there, also, he grew, the great poet of all 
the ages, in the mystery which had been kept in silence 
through the times eternal, I dream sometimes how one 
might ask him whence came the matchless dramas, and he 
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would answer: “They are not my works, that I should 
boast. Whatsoever is noblest and best in them was done by 
the inspiration from on high.” 

So these flowers, I say, bloom forth forever on the logs 
and among the weeds. Under every sun they grow, and in 
every clime. It is the story of the noblest and best in the 
great human garden. Lifters of the burdens, you ask, 
whence come your inventions? Men of genius and women, 
whence your noblest books? Pioneers of the nations, what 
moved you to the front? Great divines, whence came 
your noble sermons? Merchant princes, worthy the name, 
whence came your wisdom? Is this we call genius in you 
only, as some say, the power to kindle your own fire, as 
when the red man or the dark man will rub you two sticks 
together? 

So stands the question ; and in the heart of all there is 
but one answer,— the answer Morse made to a dear friend 
of mine, many years ago, who said to him, “ Are you not 
proud, sir, of your great invention?” 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ because it does not seem to have been 
done by me so much as through me.” 

So they come to us out of the mystery, as we stand in 
our lot,— come with the strong jetting heart, with the deep 
gleaming eyes, with the grand wedge on the human face 
that will split all the rocks of hindrance, come with the 
winsome speech, come with the seer’s vision, come with 
the saints’ faith and hope, and come as Jesus the Christ 
came, out of their Nazareth from God. 

They come to sing new songs for us, to be leaders and 
captains in grand reforms, to found noble institutions, 
and to make radiant the truth fresh from heaven. And we 
can be co-workers with them and with God and his Christ 
in his great human garden which belts the world. And so 
for faith and fellowship we make the good confession: 
There is one God and Father of us all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all, one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in him. For in him we live 
and move and have our being. He is light, and in him is 
no darkness at all. And he is love. 

And with this faith in us we shall find no worthless weeds. 
Worthless they may be to the eye, but never to this heart of 
faith in him and in his Christ, to whom the lowest and 
meanest was so close of kin to highest, and who has 
breathed into these also the breath of his life. 

God is Love, and his love can no more be frustrated in 
its purpose than the mighty rivers that flow forever down to 
the seas. 

And so we may well love to dwell as we do in the sun- 
light of this primal and eternal truth of the love which, soon 
or late, will lock us all in. He knows the wilderness as he 
knows the fold; and, when we are lost, he can find us and 
bring us home, for his mercy endureth forever. And so it 
is sad indeed to hear men try to limit the love of the God 
and Father of us all, who is above all and through all, to 
some mere handful, or some razor-edged line they draw 
between life and death, as if the eternal love could only take 
us to its heart while we have this mortal body in tow, which, 
God help us, with so many would drag the soul down to the 
pit. No, zo, I say, and forever no. His love can no more 
be bound by the lines and limits we may draw about it in 
our creeds and systems than this incoming summer could 
be stayed by the winter or the light of the morning by the 
midnight darkness. 


“ He is still the God of the living,— 
Yea, one with the living and dead ; 
And faith and love win the crown above, 
Whatever the creeds have said. 


“ Whatever the name or country, 
Whatever the language or line, 
Though a thousand creeds have thundered 
Against his Love Divine,” 
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Forty-three years ago, in this month of May, at the Con- 
ference in Milwaukee, the ministers and elders of our faith 
gave me ordination to this ministry. I was then in the 
prime of my life: I am now what you see; and may I say 
that through all the years this gospel has been my joy and 
crown of rejoicing? This gospel we are called to proclaim 
wherever we stand and wherever we go, and not to sit in 
the sunshine of our faith, but to bask in it for God and 
man, with the heart in us of his Christ,— this faith, wide as 
the world, high as heaven, and deep as hell. Surely, if in 
all the world there is a manhood and womanhood which 
must be most eager and tireless in proclaiming ‘this truth,— 
the noblest and best, as we believe, which has ever been re- 
vealed to man,—it must be yours and mine. 

Therefore 


“T say to thee do thou repeat 
To the first man that thou shalt meet 
In lane, highway, or open street 
That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the blue sky above. 
That weary deserts we may tread, 
Dreary perplexities may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led, 
But we on divers shores now cast 
Shall meet, when all these storms are past, 
Safe in our Father’s home at last. 
And ere thou leave him say thou this, 
This one thing more: they only miss 
The speedy winning of that bliss 
Who will not count it true that love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that in this we live and move. 
And, one thing further, let him know 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego, 
In spite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with cursing rife, 
That this is blessing, this is life.” 


Spiritual Life. 


The highest nobility is natural or divine, and may belong 
to him who walks barefooted in rags; but he who is without 
it, though clad in purple and gold, remains base and ignoble. 
Bartholomew Arnigio (1523-77): 


& 


Would you see God? Look at these exquisite flowers, at 
those waves curling on the current of rivers. Breathe the 
gentle western winds that bring health and comfort on their 
wings. Vast seas, wide plains, snow-capped mountains, all 
that we see, all that we hear, speak to us unceasingly of our 
Father’s love.-— Caussin (d. 1651). 


ad 


Justice, piety, and every affection of the heroic mind 
would be willing to adopt the Castilian maxim that “ every 
man is the son of his own works,” so that when a man 
performeth any heroical enterprise, or any virtue, or any ex- 
traordinary work, then is he new born and named the son 
of his own actions, and so becomes an hidalgo of a “ suffy- 
cyenté gentyl lynage.”— Kenelm Digby. 


st 


‘‘ A pure heart,” as Saint Bernard saith, “ doth two things: 
it maketh thee to do whatever thou doest either for the 
love of God only or for the good or benefit of another.” 
In all that thou doest have one of these two intents, or 
both together; for the latter coincides with the former. 
Keep thy heart always thus pure, and do all that thou 
wilt. Have a perverse heart, and everything is evil with 


- thee.”— Ancren Riwle [Morton]. 
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Marvels of Deep Sea Life. 


BY PROF. CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


The animals of the deep sea which live habitu- 
ally in water just above the freezing point, in 
darkness that is profound, are among the most 
grotesque and singular of living beings. The 
fishes, so far as known, are of small size; but 
this does not prove that there are no large 
animals in the deep sea. The method of taking 
deep-sea forms precludes the capture of any 
except the small and very sluggish ones which 
lie in the deep ooze; but the time will come when 
a large dredge will be invented in which the 
monsters of the deep will be taken, as there are 
few naturalists who have given the subject any 
attention, but believe that there are in the 
greater depths some gigantic animal which is 
occasionally seen by those who go down to the 
sea in ships. The many and oft-recurring 
stories of the sea serpent cannot all be visions, 
pictures ofthe fancy. Many of the supposed sea 
serpents are whales, lines of birds, or patches of 
sea-weed; but it is the consensus of opinion 
among conservative naturalists that there is 
some gigantic animal in the deep sea yet un- 
known to science which occasionally comes to 
the surface, showing portions of its form to the 
amazement of the mariner who may chance to be 
in the vicinity. 

As to the nature of these unknown animals, 
we have several suggestions. Some years ago 
a fisherman on the Georges banks off the Maine 
coast, or in that vicinity, brought up a remark- 
able fish twenty feet in length, which was entirely 
newtohim. Considering ita mere encumbrance, 
it was thrown overboard; but the catch was 
reported, and aroused great interest among 
naturalists, so much that a large sum was 
offered to the fishermen to fish it up again, 
which they tried to do without success. The 
fish was a veritable young sea serpent; and, if 
such a fish attained the length of fifty feet, it 
would well compare with the accounts of sea 
serpents which are reported so often. Since this 
occurrence several eel-like sharks have been 
taken,— long-serpentine-like creatures that, when 
large, must be the sea serpents of the deep sea, 
and have convinced observers that the tales 
which have aroused the credulity of people are 
not without foundation, and that this mysterious 
realm conceals strange and gigantic forms which 
only rarely rise to the surface. 

The eel-like sharks found are in some instances 
luminous, emitting a strange light over the 
entire surfaces,—the light-givers of the deep 
sea. 

Another strange denizen of the deep is the 
so-called ribbon fish, several specimens of which 
the writer has seen on the shores of Santa 
Catalina Island. This creature is one of the 
most beautiful of all fishes. It resembles a 
white or silver ribbon, slashed with black. A 
long fin extends its entire length, and over 
the head forms a number of plumes or pompons 
of a vivid red that in long specimens might 
easily be taken for a mane waving to and fro. 
That this delicate ribbon fish attains a large 
size is generally believed, as large specimens 
have been captured. Some years ago a fisher- 
man was hauling a net on the coast of Scotland, 
when it was found that some heavy weight was 
holding the net back. Additional help was 
obtained; anda dozen men finally hauled ina 
monster fish, which was estimated to weigh eight 
hundred pounds. It was a gigantic ribbon fish, 
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thirty feet or more in length, so long and heavy 
that it required the efforts of half a dozen men 
to carry it along the deck. It was a veritable 
sea serpent; and extending from its head were 
tall deep red or scarlet plume-like fins, which 
forms a sort of “mane,” frequently described as 
being seen on the typical sea serpent. If these 
fishes attain a length of thirty feet, there is no 
reason why they may not exceed this; and it is 
very possible that some of the “sea serpents” 
which have been observed at various times were 
gigantic ribbon fishes which came up from the 
deep sea, and moved along with undulating 
motion at the surface. 

During the past year a large specimen of this 
deep sea wonder washed ashore at Newport 
Beach, Cal., where it was destroyed by a Mex- 
ican, ignorant of its value. The fish, which was 
twenty-five or thirty feet in length and esti- 
mated to weigh five hundred pounds, was seen 
at first in the surf, presenting a remarkable 
appearance as its silvery folds rolled over and 
over and flashed in the sunlight. The finder 
waded into the surf, and with much difficulty 
hauled the struggling ribbon fish out upon the 
sands. 

How deep the ribbon fish lives in the sea is 
unknown, but it is supposed to come up from 
the very great depths where almost profound 
darkness reigns. 

One of the most remarkable as well as gigan- 
tic animals of the deep sea is the giant squid, 
—a favorite tid-bit of the sperm whale. The 
size to which these animals grow, their strength, 
their hideous appearance, place them on a 
par with many of the weird and grotesque 
creatures of apast age. Thesquid undoubtedly 
attains a length of nearly, if not over, one 
hundred feet; and pieces have been taken from 
the stomach of whales which suggested animals 
far beyond this in size. 

No more hideous creature can be imagined. 
The body is barrel-shaped, the tail like an arrow- 
head, the eyes as large as saucers, black and 
white, hypnotic and staring. The arms are 
attached to the head, and are ten in number, 
from ten to twenty feet long in extremely 
large animals, while two are from thirty to 
fifty feet in length, depending upon the size of 
the individual. The short arms are provided 
with extraordinary suckers their entire length. 
The two long ones have them only at the ex- 
tremities; and they form virtually a pair of 
pincers which are shot out thirty or more feet 
like a flash of light to seize unsuspecting prey, 
which is then hauled among the shorter arms 
and held powerless to escape. The mouth is 
small, but is provided with two large parrot- 
like beaks. This weird creature, weighing tons, 
with a power of changing its color like a 
chameleon, and in some species luminous, 
lives in deep fjord-like bays and probably in 
the deeper regions of the ocean, as it is rarely 
seen except when wounded. A number of 
years ago an epidemic appears to have over- 
taken these animals; and numbers were found 
at the surface in Newfoundland waters, one, 
fifty-five feet in length, giving the man who 
discovered it a hard struggle. The hideous 
animal threw its arms over the boat, holding on 
with vice-like strength, emitting clouds of ink 
which permeated the water in every direction. 
It was finally secured, towed in, and anchored 
in the surf, where it lay until the tide ebbed, 
tossing its arms aloft, filling the water with 
ink,—a terrifying spectacle. 

The capture of nearly all the giant squids has 
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been sensational. The French man-of-war 
“Alectron,” sighted one some years ago lying 
upon the surface. A boat was lowered; but 
the captain was loath to allow his men to attack 
it, fearing that some one would be killed or 
injured by the flying arms or be hauled down 
into the water. Finally, a harpoon was thrown 
into it, and killed it. When the animal was 
hauled aboard, by its mere weight it fell apart; 
yet there was no doubt but that it could have 
held two men in each arm, and drowned them 
easily in the open water. So uncanny a creature 
might well inspire horror among seamen, but 
there is every reason to believe that they are 
very timid. The writer measured one of these 
animals, which proved to be forty-five feet in 
length, and at the island of Santa Catalina 
once observed a school of squids from eight to 
ten feet long rush in upon the rocks, chased by 
large fishes. One of these curious creatures 


was placed in a large tank, where it lived for ° 


several hours, giving a remarkable exhibition of 
color changes. It threw its long arms about 
the edges of the tank with a grip almost im- 


possible to dislodge, while over its body flashed © 


tint and color changes fairly dazzling. The 
prevailing hue was reddish-brown, becoming 
vivid, then fading away to pale gray, suggestive 
of the possibilities of concealment of this strange 
animal. The writer bas seen them poising 
over a white sandy bottom almost invisible; 
then, when over a dark bottom, they took ona 
darker shade also, almost invisible to any lurk- 
ing foe. When attacked, the animal shot away 
tail first like an arrow, discharging backward 
at its enemy a cloud of ink which filled the 
water for many feet about,—a protective meas- 
ure at once effective and sensational. 

The question of large animals of the deep 
sea is one of the problems of the future; and 
doubtless, in the years to come, some trap will 
be devised which will bring to the surface creat- 
ures which in form and shape will be as re- 
markable as the smaller animals known to be 
the light-givers of these abysmal regions of the 
ocean world. 

PASADENA, CAL. 


The Hampton Institute. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S. KEY. 


The thirty-fourth anniversary of the above 
educational institution took place Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 22 and 23, and will go on 
record as among the most interesting and im- 
portant celebrations in its history. The weather 
was ideal, and the addresses of a high order of 
excellence; while the presence of two large 
parties, numbering well-nigh three hundred 
most distinguished men and women from various 
parts of the country, gave tone and character to 
the occasion. 

A party of seventy came from New York, in- 
cluding Mr. Robert C. Ogden, and several others 
of the trustees, together with such representa- 
tive men as Dr. Felix Adler, Dr. Albert Shaw, 
Walter H.. Page, George Foster Peabody, W. H. 
Baldwin, Jr., Right Rev. W. N. McVickar, 
Julian Ralph, etc., the entire party having been 
organized to make a tour of visitation and in- 
spection of negro industrial schools in the 
South in the interests of the Southern Educational 
Board. The second party included the Governor 
of the State of Virginia, members of his staff 
council, and the legislature, and many dis- 
tinguished citizens of Richmond and other 
cities. 
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These parties inspected the class-rooms, 
workshops, factories, laboratories, and experi- 
mental stations, as also the farms a few miles 
distant, where varied crops are raised by the 
scientific farming of the students in their course 
of training. Such an-array of hives of industry 
and the varied trades carried on by the hun- 
dreds of negro and Indian students was a reve- 
lation to those who were paying their first visit 


_ to the Institute. 


The anniversary exercises proper began with 
brief but most interesting addresses by former 
graduates, who are at work among their own 
people in near or remote parts of the country. 
Their utterances would have done credit to 
more highly educated minds. Then a large 
class of little pickaninnies, some not more than 
three years old, from the kindergarten classes, 
sang several of their class songs, and greatly 


* amused the audience by their rhythmic move- 


ments and performances as a band of instru- 
mentalists. 

The first of the visitors to speak was Rev. Dr. 
Withrow, a-colored minister, whose words ap- 
pealed strongly to the students. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham followed with a brief 
address, in which he expressed the continued 
interest of his friends and neighbors in Boston 
in the noble work of Hampton. What he had 
already seen, what he was learning, was a reve- 
lation and inspiration to him; and he rejoiced at 
the opportunity. He reminded them that a 
former graduate of Hampton was to-day doing 
a wonderful work for their race down in Ala- 
bama, and said the addresses that had just been 
delivered bore testimony to the fact that many 
others were similarly engaged. Through such 
labors as they were preparing to engage in, the 
great republic, in which it was their good 
fortune to have been born, was being uplifted, 
regenerated, saved; and they could all con- 
tribute much to hasten the coming of the time 
when there would be no longer any sectional 
feeling. Dr. Felix Adler pointed out that, while 
the young people of Hampton and other in- 
dustrial schools of the South belong to races 
subjected to great disadvantages, they really 
have a broader horizon and greater responsi- 
bilities than others. Unlike many young men 
who go to Harvard and Yale, they work for an 
education, that they may extend its benefits to 
others. Another advantage was that they were 
preserved against selfishness by the work they 
take upon themselves to do. Though they 
might have to encounter at times the scorn 
of prejudiced people, the influence of Hampton 
would be of immense value to them in their 
work and in the maintenance of their own self- 
respect. Dr. Talcott Williams, a leading Phila- 
delphia journalist, discussed the subject of one- 
roomed houses, there being something like 
six millicn persons supposed to be living in 
them in this country. That problem was not 
peculiar to the United States. Through the 
influence of the industrial schools of the South 
the colored race was being uplifted, their houses 
were being improved, and into the great work 
field where so much labor was needed he wel- 
comed all those about to enter. Nor was the 
venerable Dr. Alex. McKenzie of Cambridge 
less happy in his remarks. He called attention 
to the growing importance of the racial prob- 
lem. Some people thought there was too much 
ambition shown. He didn’t believe it was pos- 
sible to be too ambitious. The great mistake 
was that too many began by reaching up too 
high, and could not retain their hold upon what 
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they started todo. At Hampton they began at 
the bottom, and built upward. 

Tuesday’s exercises closed in the gymnasium, 
which was packed in the evening, for the 
Hampton Negro‘and Indian Folklore Concert, 
which was a repetition of the entertainment given 
in Carnegie Hall, New York City, a few weeks 
ago, when nearly 6,000 tickets were sold and hun- 
dreds of people turned away. The entertain- 
ment was a most realistic presentation of 
negro and Indian life, given in character by 
about one hundred students with appropriate 
scenery. 

The second day’s exercises began in the 
gymnasium. The immense building had been 
beautifully decorated; and, when Dr. Frissell 
called the meeting to order, he looked out on 
one of the largest and most brilliant gatherings 
ever seen there. The devotional exercises were 
brief, and followed by addresses from an equal 
number of former graduates and those who will 
graduate in June. For variety of topics and 
order of merit, nothing could have been more 
satisfactory. The following were the themes: 
“The Measure of our Opportunity,” “A Carpen- 
ter’s Experience,” ‘King’s Daughters at Hamp- 
ton,” “Agriculture in the Public Schools” (with 
practical experiments), “Industries of Indian 
Women,” “A Greater Opportunity,” “The Man 
who can,” “My First Country School,” ‘Neigh- 
borhood Improvement,” “One Step forward.” 
Every speaker was listened to with the closest 
attention, and frequently applauded. At this 
point in the proceedings a very large class of 
kindergarten children from the Whittier School 
sang several of their songs and roused much 
merriment among the audience. 

The forthcoming graduating class was then 
presented by the principal to the board of 
trustees. The chairman, Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
spoke briefly. He expressed the pleasure 
friends from far and near felt in the exercises, 
and told them that through these friends the 
students of Hampton would make their influence 
felt throughout the entire country, and particu- 
larly among the various centres of learning. 
He congratulated the students on their work 
and progress, and noted the constant improve- 
ment in the quality of work done and in the 
ability of students. It was a source of great 
satisfaction to the board of trustees to con- 
gratulate the graduating class of 1902, as the 
class which will stand the highest of all that 
have gone, both in scholarship and general 
character. : 

Gov. Montague was given a cordial recep- 
tion when he rose in response to Dr. Fris- 
sell’s invitation. He said his presence there 
was to lend official sanction to a personal 
interest in the work of Hampton Institute, and 
to extend a cordial greeting to the patriotic 
philanthropists who were making a tour of in- 
spection of the industrial institutions of the 
South. He believed thoroughly in universal 
education going along with the universal ballot. 
Since the overturning of slavery, conditions had 
completely changed in the South, and more 
industrial training was now called for than ever. 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie added interest to 
the occasion by his timely speech, in which he 
declared that the educational influence of the 
State reached maturity in Hampton. There, 
for the first time in the history of the South, of 
the country, nay, perhaps in the history of the 
world, a certain man first saw and an institution 
developed the educational function, the educa- 


tional dignity, the educational necessity of work: ' 
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hence Hampton stands for more in the real 
busy life of the world than many of the so-called 
mathematical or literary universities. To the 
numbers of the outgoing class he would say 
that all the conscience they possess must go 
into their work. The present is the age for 
trained workmen. 

Dr. E. A. Alderman, president Tulane Uni- 
versity, speaking as a Southerner, possessing 
the sentiments, feelings, and it might be preju- 
dices of a Southerner, had been greatly im- 
pressed with the downright sincerity of every- 
thing about Hampton. He had discovered an 
influence at work that was making men and 
women of a noble, useful type. What a capital 
idea it was to bring the young people back from 
the different fields of work to tell the world 
something about what they were doing and how 
they were doing it! The frequent reverential 
mention of the name of Gen. Armstrong by 
the students had given them all a new sense of 
the dignity and nobility of life by.the way in 
which that great man gave his life and power 
for others. Ina sense all men were born slaves, 
and had to fight their way to freedom of the 
mind. Many were missionaries engaged in the 
task of saving others, and such were those going 
out from that institution. The conquest of 
freedom rather than the bequest of freedom 
would give them the power necessary for help- 
ing others to gain their freedom in the South 
where they were going to labor. He congratu- 
lated them and wished them God-speed in the 
noble service of humanity. 

The singing of more quaint choruses closed 
these enthusiastic proceedings, and another 
successful anniversary was added to the growing 
list in Hampton history. 


Literature. 


Through Science to Faith.* 


When we receivea new book from Newman 
Smyth, we open it with high expectations. We 
are not sure that it will be original in the 
sense in which Darwin’s Origin of Species was 
so,—very few books are; but we do expect it to 
wear the impress of a penetrating and self-reli- 
ant mind. We have no doubt that its style 
will be lucid, its aim noble, its candor invincible. 
These qualities, through a considerable number 
of volumes, he has taught us to anticipate. And 
all are in evidence in the present volume. A 
critical reader may dissent from a judgment 
here and there, but no one will spend with it 
other than a profitable hour or turn from it with- 
out high respect. 

The book in its origin was a course of twelve 


*TurouGH Science to Farra. By Newman Smyth. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
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lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute. 
The author is ruled by the conviction that the 
time has come for the reconstruction of our 
natural theology. The mechanical conception 
of Paley’s day has been succeeded by that of 
evolution, and the theological interpretation of 
Paley’s world will not fit our own. Evolution 
the author not only frankly, but warmly, accepts. 
His sole aim is to show that there is a God be- 
hind it and working through it. Though first 
and last and always a theologian, he has yet 
steeped himself in biological science. He does 
not, indeed, speak as a biologist, he does not 
enter the demesne of science to dictate terms 
within it,—a reserve which some men of science 
might imitate,—and so help to end the conflict 
of science and religion which he so right- 
eously reprobates. He does, however, range 
widely for his facts, and “hug” them with Em- 
ersonian tenacity as he seeks their higher mean- 
ing. Not even Haeckel himself would question 
the sufficiency of his knowledge or the legitimacy 
of his use of it. 

His first chapter is of the nature of prolego- 
mena: his discussion really begins with the sec- 
ond, which is devoted chiefly to the cell; and, if 
one will read a “fairy-tale of science,” here it is 
for him. This cell is the microscopic dot of 
protoplasm, and yet the world’s chief wonder; 
for the mysteries of organic being are com- 
pressed within its many and amazing poten- 
tialities. The author well tells us that the specu- 
lation of the schoolmen as to the number of 
angels that can dance on the point of a needle 
is here outdone by the ‘‘cool verity” of science. 
Biological evolution, all the way from amceba to 
man, is the unfolding of the contents of this cell. 
The author calls it revelation, and he could 
hardly have chosen for it a better name. What 
is revelation, if not the bringing of the hidden 
into view? “Evolution,” he tells us, “is a novel 
with a plot. Itis a story which grows more in- 
teresting as we read on. It is a romance of life 
with love hinted at the beginning, and growing 
clearer through its varying fortunes and many 
perplexities.” 

Who formed the plot? who guides the tale? 
are the questions to which the answer is not 
here explicitly given; yet the reader is conscious 
that he is hovering near it. The third and 
fourth chapters are devoted to the “Fact of Di- 
rection in Nature” and “Direction in History of 
Living Cells”; and in them, as in the third act 
of a drama, the plot is somewhat more unfolded. 
In the fifth chapter we come to the “Character 
of Direction in Nature,” in the study of which 
we enter distinctly into the domain of teleology 
with the question whether intelligence rules 
here. The author goes over the salient features 
of that “direction,” and finds the stamp of intel- 
ligence upon them. If intelligence, then con- 
scious will, as Dr. Martineau would urge; and 
with this the great quest is won. A little fur. 
ther on, generalizing upon this conclusion, he 
tells us that “mind has been persistent in its 
influence through the entire course of nature. 
We know that it works as directing energy in 
us, but we are products of evolution: we can- 
not deny, therefore, that it has worked before 
us. Ifit can guide us, it can have been a di- 
recting energy in the simplest cell and through- 
out the whole nature-process from which we 
come.” 

With the sixth chapter we come to the “Moral 
Character of Direction in Nature,” and once 
more the problem of evil, which we seem des- 
tined ever to cipher at, but never to solve. The 
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happiness of the lower animals in their healthy 
existence we may admit, the higher happiness of 
man,—even the discipline of his struggles and 
his enhancement through his pains,—we may 
see and rejoice in. Still, Mill’s terrible indict- 
ment of Nature that she “impales men, breaks 
them as if on a wheel, casts them to be de- 
voured by wild beasts, burns them to death, 
crushes them with stones like the first Christian 
martyr, starves them with hunger, freezes them 
with cold, poisons them with the quick or slow 
venom of her exhalations,” has an array of 
facts in its support which troubles our philoso- 
phy even when it does not vanquish our faith. 
There is no evidence that the author fails to see 
all this, or that he is dull to its significance. 
But through all he sees, and in this he rests his 
contention, a steady increase of “vital value.” 
The evolution of life is from lower to higher, 
from poorer to better. This end, therefore, 
rules its direction. While many incidents may 
trouble us, this large principle is clear. While 
our sympathies may go out to the hard fortunes 
of the less fit, it is very much, after all, that the 
fittest survive. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the 
volume is the seventh, on the “Significance 
of the Beautiful.” Since Darwin’s day, beauty 
in nature has been prevailingly held to be utili- 
tarian only. Our author, with signal success, 
combats this view, holding that “beauty is its 
own excuse for being.” So it treats it as a 
“revelation of the Intelligence that thinks it and 
loves it to the mind in us which may perceive 
it and delight in it.” 

Space will not allow a fuller survey. Of the 
remaining chapters we can only say that they 
are a noble part of a noble whole. In parting 
with our author, we would thank him for the 
high service he has done us through the copi- 
ousness of his knowledge, the largeness of his 
thought, and the loftiness of his cheer. 


MONASTICISM AND THE CONFESSIONS OF 
Saint AvucusTiIne. By Adolph Harnack.— 
This volume consists of barely two lectures, and 
a trained reader can get through it in an evening. 
He will not, however, misuse his time if he 
turns to it a second evening and a third and 
even a fourth; for, though in its compass so 
meagre, in its contents it is of noble propor- 
tions. It is packed with knowledge, and its 
statement has almost a Laconian concentration. 
The first and by far the longer of these lectures 
is the one on Monasticism. With this theme 
readers of ecclesiastical history have much to 
do; but their reading must be wide, indeed, to 
cover the ground traversed in this succinct 
survey, and even then they are likely to miss 
the clear insights which these pages convey,— 
insights as to the end that Monasticism sought 
to realize, the circumstances that called it into 
being, the spirit that animated its endeavor. In 
general, we are not apt to find “short studies of 
great subjects” satisfactory. Here is one that is 
eminently satisfying, one that the readers of 
Milman and Neander cannot afford to miss. 
The second lecture, on the Confessions, is much 
the shorter and probably the less important, but 
yet a noble page, and ought to send the reader 
to a new study of this great production of the 
North African father. One point in the lecture 
has drawn especial attention,— a comparison of 
the Confessions with the Fuust of Goethe. In 
intellectual and spiritual characteristics, Saint 
Augustine and Goethe were far enough apart; 
but the internal resemblances of these works, 
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as the great critic shows them, are plain as 
day. 


CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO. By Ernest Crosby, 
author of Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable. 
New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company.— There are those who can do 
this sort of thing so much better than Mr, 
Crosby — Mr. Dooley, for example, or Mark 
Twain — that he would do himself more credit 
if he left it to them. His book is a satire of 393 
pages on war in general, and particularly on the 
Spanish-American and Philippine wars. Names 
of generals and places are only slightly con- 
cealed under the mask of others bearing a strong 
resemblance to the originals. There is a queer 
mixing-up of Cuban and Filipino names and 
events. From first to last there are a good 
many palpable hits, but that any good will be 
accomplished by this elaborate fooling is ex- 
tremely problematical. 
unmake the anti-imperialist’s conviction as to 
convert the imperialist from the error of his 
ways. If Mr. Crosby is pleased with the illus- 
trations, we, perhaps, should not complain, but 
we find them more repellent than the text. 
Quite as distrustful of war as Mr. Crosby, we 
are persuaded that his gross caricature will 
more retard than advance the good cause to 
which he has brought the mistaken manners of 
his nimble pen. 


Swiss LirE IN TOWN AND CouNTRY. By 
Alfred T. Story. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.20.—The fifth volume in the series of 
“Our European Neighbors” opens with a study 
of the Swiss life and people. Though one of 
the smallest States of Europe, only little more 
than half the size of Scotland, Switzerland con- 
tains within its narrow borders a wide variety of 
type and character, and presents strong contrasts 
of political and social life. The effects of the 
never-ending struggle with nature have been to 
develop in the Swiss a special instinct for self- 
preservation and its outcome,—engineering,— 
which has practically overcome the difficulties of 
mountain travel. They have worked out a 
unique political constitution; and Mr. Story 
believes that the time is coming when Switzer- 
land will be, not only “the playground of 
Europe,” as Mr. Leslie Stephen named it, but 
the Mecca of all students of democratic govern- 
ment. The national industry, philanthropy, and 
education, home life and social customs, religion 
and literature, are all discussed in successive 
chapters; and the author proves his familiarity 
with the topics. Especially interesting is a clos- 
ing chapter on “Types and Characters,” which 
are presented as “essentially Swiss” and char- 
acteristic. 


THE GIANT’s GATE. By Max Pemberton. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
$1.50.—The unrest and suspicion that character- 
ized Paris in the days of the Dreyfus excitement 
is in the atmosphere of this novel. Its hero is 
a young French general, who learns by bitter ex- 
perience the fickleness of popular sentiment. 
The story of his love for a young English girl 
runs side by side with the story of his ambition, 
until the latter is suddenly checked by arrest 
and imprisonment at the hands of his former 
admirers. In his love he is more fortunate; and 
the book leaves Kathleen waiting for him with 
the words on her lips, “If it be to the end of my 
life, I shall wait still: when he is free, he will be 
my husband.” The plot of the book is much 
more involved than this simple outline indicates, 


It is quite as likely to” 


ee 
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and there is considerable variety in the charac- 
ters and incidents. 


DENIALS AND BELIEFS OF UNITARIANS. By 
Rey. John Wright. Philip Green, London, Eng- 
land.—The steady demand for the series of 
fourteen Unitarian tracts written by Mr. Wright, 
then minister at Bury, Lancashire, England, has 
induced Mr. W. Copeland Bowie, secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Society, to 
reprint them in a small and convenient volume, 
under the above heading. The very clear logi- 
cal method of handling each topic, and the ab- 
sence of the argumentative tone, give definite 
value to these helps to Unitarian faith. 


Miscellaneous. 


The New York 777zdune of April 29 contains 


‘a tardy notice of Mr. Chadwick’s “Theodore 


Parker,” which is no less appreciative because 
so long delayed. It concludes: “We value this 
biography for the vivid portrait that it gives of 
an interesting man; for its Juminous treatment 
of Unitarianism in the ante-bellum days, of 
the New England of that time and of Tran- 
scendentalism. We value it also for its excel- 
lent style; as the work of a biographer who 
includes everything that is essential, much 
precious detail, but nothing that is merely 
trivial in the subject’s life. He brings out in 
clear relief the human traits which did much to 
disarm criticism and weaken opposition, plac- 
ing Theodore Parker among the truly notable 
men of his time.” 


The Magazines, 


The striking feature of the May Critic is a 
series of etchings of Mr. Whistler by his friend 
and fellow-pupil, Mortimer Menpes. There are 
eight plates reproduced in tint. Mr. Menpes 
is considered the cleverest artist in London, 
and he has done his best by Mr. Whistler. The 
etchings are accompanied by a short paper by 
Mr: Christian Brinton, who discusses in turn 
the writer, the subject, and the etchings. An- 
other article which furnishes the opportunity 
for the inclusion of numerous illustrations is 
Miss Gertrude Urban’s paper entitled “Paolo 
and Francesca in History and Literature.” The 
eed literary features of the number are 

eaded by Stopford Brooke’s second paper on 
“Browning’s Treatment of Nature,” and Mr. 
J. P. Mowbray’s “Has America outgrown Mat- 
thew Arnold?” Mr. Brooke has a fascinating 
subject, and he treats it with poetical apprecia- 
tion and close analysis. Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
writes entertainingly on “A Century of Irish 
Humor”; and Mr. Frank Norris, the novelist, 
begins a series of talks entitled “Salt and Sin- 
cerity,” which will discuss current cases of life 
and letters. Short articles are contributed by 
Gerald Stanley Lee and Miss Carolyn Shipman. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
aoe Song. Violin or ’cello and piano. By Robert 


ees. “Song for medium voice. By Mary Knight 

ood. 

Love’s Vision. Song for medium voice. By Floyd Mc- 
Kinstry. 

Bz of Love. Song for medium voice. By Rossetter 


. Cole. 
Can Night doubt its Star. Song for low voice. By Will- 
iam Arms Fisher. 
You will not know. Song for medium voice. By Giu- 
Sevier, bresihe 28 Evening’ Bliscbig.”'Saciead 
viour, e an Evenin 5 
high voice. By Geor, oA Burdett.” “gel 
To my Lady. Song for low voice. By Mary Kn‘ght 


ood. , ° 
A 7 oh Lullaby. Song for medium voice, By Philip 


ely. 

Valse d’Arcadie. For the piano. By John Orth. 

The Rose of Ispahan. Song for en By William 
Arms Fisher, 

Rarcarolle. For the pane: By N. Irving Hyatt. 
tude Impromptu. For the piano. he es Orth, 

Dead ou ee “Saul”? By Georg F. Hindel, Ar- 

for the organ, 
Communion in E-flat, By Georges MacMaster, 
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ONE WORLD AT A TIME 


A contribution to the Incentives of Life. By THOMAS 
R. SLICER. 8vo, 269 pp., net $1.35. (By mail, $1.50.) 


A\book for those who sometimes have misgivings that this life is hardly worth 


while. 


“The purpose of religion is to add zest to life.” 


..,. No one can read the book without profit, without partaking in some part of its genial, helpful, 
neighborly spirit, without looking more kindly upon his fellow-men, their follies, and even their queer 


intolerances.”— The Literary Digest. 


G. P. PUTNAMWS SONS = = 


New York 


THE PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE] THE MIRAGLES AND MYTHS OF 


With Remarks on the Nature of Reality 
By Rev. J. E. WALTER 
Vol. I. $2.00 postpaid 


A discussion of the fundamental princi- 
ples of knowledge and defence of the 
primary positions of dualistic realism. 


8vo,. 


“Deserves the attention of students by its 
clearness of statement and cogency of reason- 
ing.” — The Examiner. 

“The present volume deals acutely with the 
cognitive and constructive operations of mind 
in the realm of immediate knowledge.”— Zhe 


Outlook. 
Orders promptly filled. 


JOHNSTON & PENNEY, West Newton, Pa. 


The Power and Promise of |" 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY, 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


... CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
lot them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrartan Sunpay Scuoor Society, 25 BEACON 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


CONTENTS : 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
eceipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street, = - = Boston, 


Some New Tracts 


The Thirst for the Living God 


By FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 126 


Subjects Treated: Positivism, Agnosticism, 
The Ethical Movement, The Moral Lift of 
Religious Inspiration ; Things Needed : More 
Study, a Larger Loyalty, Consecration. 


The Interpretation of Life 


By REY. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN 
4th Series. No. 127 


Topics discussed: The Ward Things of 
Life; Life a Battle, Action the Keynote; 
The Underlying Divine Purposes in Afilic- 
tion. 


The Divinity of Jesus 


By Rev. ALEXANDER T. BOWSER 


4th Series. No, 128 


General Contents: Jesus as Deity; The 
True Divinity; Jesus as revealing the Power 
of God through the Human, the Natural 
View. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number. 
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The Bome. 
The Bluebird. 


When God had made a host of them, 
One little flower still lacked a stem 
To hold the blossom blue. 
So into it he breathed a song, 
And suddenly, with petals strong 
As wings, away it flew. 
—John Banister Tabb. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Little Saint John. 


BY ESTHER B. TIFFANY. 


A string of ragged urchins turning cart-wheels 
on the worn flagstones of a tiny Venetian 
square bobbed their tousled heads as Father 
Eenedetto passed. The priest murmured a 
hasty blessing, and disappeared under the 
carved doorway of a crumbling tenement house, 
once a palace. A lace-maker, bending over her 
bobbins at the further end of the wide-flagged 
court, was evidently what he had come to 
find. 

“Mother Cecci,” said Father Benedetto, first 
giving the woman time for a respectful kiss of 
his priestly hand, “next week is the festival 
of Corpus Domini, and I want your Carlino to 
walk in the procession as the blessed little 
Saint John.” 

“To the saints everlasting glory for the 
honor,” replied Mother Cecci. 

“The baker’s Nina and the blacksmith’s 
Luisa are to go as angels,’ continued Father 
Benedetto; “and, with Carlino as the little 
Saint John, our parish will look as brave as 
any. Where is Carlino?” 

“Out on the front steps, your reverence, tak- 
ing a swim.” , 

Now, though it may sound rather strange for 
a little boy to be taking a swim on his own 
front steps, in Venice, where half the streets 
are water, nothing is more common. Almost 
every house has one entrance from a square 
or narrow alley, but another doorway is sure 
to open on a canal; and the gloomy, tumble- 
down old building where Carlino lived was no 
exception. 

Once a palace, it still boasted beautiful 
arched and carved windows and stately marble 
steps that led enticingly down into the cool 
water; and in the long, feverish days of summer 
a plunge from his own door-sill was something 
no boy could resist,—least of all, Carlino. 

At the present moment, however, Carlino was 
indulging in pastime even more diverting than 
ducking his bosom friend Pietro or chasing 
the tiny brown crabs that scuttled along the 
slimy walls. He had clambered up the slippery 
side of a vegetable boat that had come to a 
halt beneath the windows, and was busily en- 
gaged in squeezing a little dog with bead-bright 
eyes and a sharp nose into a market basket 
which old Mother Verdi had just lowered from 
an attic window. : 

Now the vegetable boat, all aglow with splen- 
did piles of purple cabbages and crimson cher- 
ries and yellow carrots, not to mention strings 
of appetizing sausages, was going the rounds, 
as any provision cart on four wheels might in 
New York or Chicago; and Mother Verdi, to 
save her aged limbs, had, as is the wont of old 
mothers living in Venetian attics, carefully 
lowered her market basket by means of a long 
string. In the bottom of the basket she had 
placed a small silver coin, 
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“A cabbage and three fat sausages, and may 
Saint Mark sink your scow if you do not give me 
back the right change,” screamed old Mother 
Verdi shrilly from above. 

But, while the vegetable man was rubbing the 
coin on his sleeve and ringing it against the 
thwart to make sure it was honest silver, Carlino 
picked up the little dog who always rode in 
state on the prow and barked at all the other 
little dogs, and especially at the white puppy in 
the coal boat who could not keep his face clean ; 
and, before the small creature could say “wow,” 
Carlino had packed him into the market basket 
and shouted to Mother Verdi: “Allright! Draw 
up 1? 

Until the basket had nearly reached her 
window, neither eyes nor ears of old Mother 
Verdi were keen enough to discover that in- 
stead of her dinner of cabbage and sausage she 
was drawing up a yelping and astonished little 
dog; and, when she did discover it, Carlino 
decided it was high time to run and see why 
Father Benedetto was calling him. 

So in he ran, his curls dripping, his brown 
limbs glistening from his bath. “You are to 
walk in the procession, my angel, and be the 
blessed little Saint John,” exclaimed his proud 
mother. 

“Shall I have a lamb?” asked Carlino; for he 
remembered that the year before, when Pietro 
had walked as Saint John in the procession, he 
had led a snow-white lamb. 

“Surely, my son,” said Father Benedetto, 
stroking the round olive cheek. 

“Then I’ll be the blessed little Saint John,” 
said Carlino. 

And when Corpus Domini came, and little 
Carlino was dressed in his snowy sheepskin 
fleece, his cheeks scrubbed till they shone again, 
and his dimpled brown feet strapped into 
sandals, the whole neighborhood flocked in to 
admire. 

“What a fine straight back he has!” said the 
baker’s wife. 

“How tight his hair curls!” said the wig- 
maker. 

“He looks good enough to eat,” sighed the 
confectioner. 

“Pity he’s so brown,” said the baker. “A 
little rice powder now would make him blond 
as a German.” 

“ He’s for all the world like the little Saint John 
in the picture over the altar,” said Mother Verdi 
from above stairs, which was kind of the old 
lady, considering how lately Carlino had packed 
the saucy little dog into her market basket. 

As for the small dog himself, who happened 
to be on hand with his master, he sniffed at the 
heels of the newly made saint, and then stood 
off with his head on one side, and a critical cock 
to his left ear, as much as to say, “I could have 
done it far better myself.” 

Finally, the great procession started. On 
either side of many of the canals in Venice run 
pavements of stone; and along these, passing 
now a palace, now a church with its tall bell 
tower, now mounting an arched bridge, filed the 
long stream of priests, in flowing robes of white, 
purple, black, and red. Some carried silken 
banners, embroidered with pictures of the Vir- 
gin, some crosses, some candles wreathed in 
flowers, some hymnals, out of which they sang. 

Little Carlino marched behind a tall young 
priest in white; and at his heels, led by a cord, 
trotted, to the great delight of some roguish 
altar boys, the lamb, The altar boys carried 
silver censers and candles, and Jooked in their 
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snowy robes like young angels. From the 
gondolas which lined the canals gazed admiring 
crowds; and many an American mother staying 
in the fairy city looked tenderly after the little 
Saint John, whose tiny feet vainly tried to keep 
pace with the tall priest in front. 

At first it was pleasant enough, but, after he 
had trudged along what seemed an endless 
journey, Carlino’s courage gave out; and he 
plucked the tall priest by the skirt. 

“ “Dm so tired,” he pleaded. 

“Poor little fellow!” said the priest; and he 
stooped down, and lifted the child very tenderly 
in his strong arms. 

“J think the lamb is tired, too,” said 
Carlino. ‘ 

“The lamb has four feet, and I have only 
two,” replied the priest, smiling. 

“T love the lamb,”’ said Carlino, “and I love 
you, too, dearly.” And then he nestled down on _ 
the broad shoulder, and took a nap. 

The kind priest carried the little fellow as 
gently as Carlino’s own mother might have done, 
and looked as he paced along, the lamb 
following, like some gracious figure of the Good 
Shepherd himself. 

When Carlino awoke, he felt quite refreshed ; 
but decided he was tired of being a saint. So 
he slid down; and, seizing a moment when two 
gondolas in the canal bumped into each other, 
and all the priests looked that way, he slipped 
under an arch, and thence through a court into 
an alley. 

Without interruption he ran on till he 
reached a great open square. At one end of 
the square rose a church with shining domes, 
one above another, and carved pillars and 
portals, and above the doors, built into the 
archways, wonderful pictures, all gold and 
crimson. Close at hand stood a palace of rose- 
colored marble with stately colonnades and 
delicate tracery of stone, and in front towered 
a column with a bronze lion on top, and still 
beyond lay the harbor, and great ships at 
anchor. 

But what was that little figure all in white 
standing with floating curls, in the sunny square, 
and encircled by doves? A shining angel from 
a picture in the church? A princess from the 
halls of the marble palace? Doves whirled 
above her golden head, doves lit on her 
shoulders, doves cooed and strutted about her 
feet. 

“Surely an angel !” murmured Carlino, softly. 
But do angels scatter corn as this little white- 
robed maiden was doing? 

Whoever has been in Venice must recall the 
doves. For centuries they have built and 
reared their young and plumed their glossy 
feathers under the shadow of the great bell 
tower that lifts its brazen peals above the 
domes of St. Mark’s. Carlino had often seen 
the doves from his own doorsteps flying in 
twos and threes across the strip of blue above 
the canal, but never had he been among 
such a whir and rustle of glancing wings and 
snowy breasts. And the little vision in white, 
with her radiant smile and gentle eyes, seemed 
herself quite one of them. 

“Are you an angel?” asked Carlino, awe- 
struck, 

“You have driven away my doves,” said the 
pretty child, sorrowfully, in English; and when 
Carlino saw the birds flit away, and heard the 
strange tongue, he was more convinced than 
ever that the golden-haired vision must be in 
yery truth an angel, : 
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The next moment, however, the little girl 
threw her arms about Carlino’s neck. 

“I would a great deal rather play with you 
than with the doves,” she said; and then, though 
neither knew what the other was saying, they 
kissed, and were friends at once. 

“Come with me,” pleaded Carlino, “and I'll 
show you how to catch crabs on our front steps.” 
And the little girl, although she understood never 
a word, laid her hand confidingly in the brown 
outstretched palm, quite content to follow him 
to the end of the world, and entirely forgetful of 


her nurse, who had left her “for a moment” on |}, 


the church steps while she went in to tell her 
beads. 

How Carlino ever found his way home was, 
as his mother in relating the story often said, a 
miracle. But find it he did; and little Saint John 
and his heavenly visitor were paddling blissfully 
in the shallow water on the lower front steps, 
when Mother Cecci, in tears for her lost boy, 
rushed into the court. At the same moment a 
gondolier shot up to the door, and a tall, bearded 
American jumped out. 

“ Alice,” he exclaimed, seizing the little girl 
in his arms, “ how could you have given us such 
a fright! We have been searching the whole 
city for you.” 

“O papa, I’ve caught such a darling crab,” 
said Alice; “and please, if you don’t mind, I’d 
like to live here always.” 

When Alice’s papa had fully convinced him- 
self that his precious daughter was safe and 
sound, he turned his eyes on Carlino, who was 
standing in his little fleece, his bare brown limbs 
glowing in the sunlight. 

“What a subject!” exclaimed the American. 
Then in Italian to Mother Cecci: “My good 
woman, I want your little boy for a model. I 
am an artist, and he must sit for me as Saint John. 
He shall have ten soldi the hour.” 

“The saints be praised!”” said Mother Cecci, 
crossing herself. “Ten soldi an hour! It will 
pay our rent twice over.” 

And Carlino sat for the artist the very next 
day, and for many days after; and between the 
sittings he had royal games with Alice in a queer 
mixture of Italian and English. 

So in a beautiful picture that hangs in a 
gallery in America you may see the little Saint 
John in his fleece and sandals, just as he walked 
that day in the procession in Venice. 


The King of Italy and the Peasant. 


Here is a little story about the young King of 
Italy which is being printed in the Italian 
papers, and which is worth reproducing. The 
king was staying in the country at his palace 
in Raccorrigi. He is little known to the people 
there, for in his walks about the neighborhood 
he always strives to preserve his incognito. 
Hence come some curious adventures. One 
day while out tramping, he got very thirsty; and 
seeing a woman milking a cow ina field near by, 
he went up to her, and asked her for a glass of 
milk. 

“T can’t give you any of this,” said the woman; 
“but, if you’ll mind the cow, I’ll go to the house 
and get you some.” 

So the king minded the cow till the woman 
returned with a glass of cool milk. Then he 
asked her where all the farm-hands had gone. 

“Oh, they’re always running away now to try 
to see the king,” answered the woman. 

“And why do you not go? Don’t you want to 
see the king?” 
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“Some one must stay and look after things.” 

“Well, little mother,’ smiled the guest, “you 
see the king without running away from your 
work.” 

“You're joking!” exclaimed the woman, who 
could not believe that a monarch could be so 
quietly dressed. But, when the king put a gold 
coin into her hand, she fell on her knees, while 
he continued his walk, laughing over the in- 
cident— Woman’s Home Companion. 


Afraid of Kitty. 


She’d never seen such a big kitten before, 
With such shining yellow eyes. 

And she stood very close to the parlor door, 
And watched it with grave surprise. 


It lay on my lap; and I smoothed its fur, 
And begged she would nearer come, 

And hear how prettily puss could purr, 
Like a little bee’s drowsy hum. 


I had not noticed she seemed to shrink, 
Her voice was brave as could be. 

“No, auntie,” she gently said, “I fink 
?At kitty’s afraid of me!’ 


‘Afraid of you, dear! Why nonsense, child! 
She likes all nice little girls. 

If she feared you, she would look fierce and wild.” 
But the baby still shook her curls. 


In vain did I plead with the little maid 
For the bravest cat in the city. 
At last witha doubtful sigh she said, 
‘*Perhaps I’se afraid of ’e kitty?” 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


Our Canaries. 


Last May we had given to us a pretty little 
yellow, fluffy canary, which children welcomed 
with many a tender greeting, their bright eyes 
watching the bird’s every motion as they made 
his acquaintance. 

At first he seemed so wild and frightened 
when any one approached his cage that we 
feared he would beat himself to death, but he 
soon grew tamer. One day, while we were 
giving him fresh water, he made his escape from 
his cage, and was only trapped again by our 
placing the feed-cup within the cage. After a 
few days we determined to give him more liberty. 
So I tied the door back, and Dickie was given 
the freedom of our kindergarten rooms. Al- 
though one window is generally down from the 
top a few inches and the screen door has quite 
a hole in it, still our birdle never has shown the 
least inclination to leave his pleasant surround- 
ings. 

He spends most of his time during the morn- 
ing about the windows, flitting from plant to 
plant and warbling. At noontime he comes to 
share my luncheon, and often a child will ask 
permission to stay in at noon to watch Dickie 
enjoy the morsels at my feet. 

Toward autumn one of the children brought 
a little mate for Dickie, and this has made quite 
a change in our bird’s ways and doings. Call 
notes are the only ones heard now, and at about 
eleven o’clock each morning the birds fly to 
their respective bath dishes. The birds’ baths 


furnish an impressive object-lesson to the chil. | 
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dren on cleanliness. The children exclaim: 
“See! Dickie washes his face first!” and make 
other remarks of like nature. During story 
hour I place the seed-cup on my knee, and the 
birds come there to eat. Soon I shall let some 
quiet child hold the cup. 

For many days the children have been bring- 
ing bits of cotton, worsted, straw, etc., and 
placing them in Dickie’s box; and the birds 
have now rewarded us by beginning their nest- 
building in earnest. 

The interest of the children over the new 
nest is intense, and I will leave you to imagine 
their enthusiasm when the birdlings appear.— 
Laura Richards, in the Kindergarten Review. 


“Now, Lucy, I want you to solve an example 
in arithmetic. Suppose I gave you one kitten 
and your aunt gave you two more, how many 
kittens would you have?” “Seven.” “Oh, no; 
one and two are three.” “Yes, but I’ve got 
four kittens at home now.”—Boston Home Jour- 
nal. 


The other evening at dinner the face of four- 
year-old Edith was lighted up with unusual 
beauty, and her dark eyes had a dreamy, far- 
away look that prompted her mother to ask, 
“What are you thinking about, darling?” 
“Oh,” replied the little miss, “I was just won- 
dering whether you chewed your puddin’ or 
swallowed it whole.” 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD, 


Summer Camp for Boys: July and August. 


At Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H._.10 miles from 
Brattleboro, Vt. Only half-day from Boston and New 
ork. Outdoor life. Athletics, Current Events Club. 
Tutoring. Send for circular to either principal, EDGAR 
B. SMITH, 2 Waynewood Park, Plainfield, N.J.; 
GEORGE HOPKINSON, 85 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
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Good News. 


Take the Fruit I give you. 


Take the fruit I give you, says the bending tree; 
Nothing but a burden is it all to me. 

Lighten ye my branches, let them toss in air; 
Only leave me freedom next year’s load to bear. 


Do my waters cheer thee, says the gurgling spring, 
With the crystal coolness ’tis their life to bring? 
Leave me not to stagnate, creeping o’er the plain: 
Drink for thy refreshment; drink, and come again. 


Can I yield you blessings? says the friendly heart. 
Fear not I am poorer, though I much impart. 
Wherefore should you thankme? Giving is my need. 
Love, that wrought none comfort, sorrow were, indeed. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Institutions. 


In the crisis year of the Civil War I spent a 
week or two with the army; and, as I came home, 
I spent a good many days at different army hospi- 
tals. This division of time gave me an oppor- 
tunity to see both sides in a condition of things 
which has its lessons for days of peace. For I 
Was great institutions, such as hospitals, were 
in full blast, admirably working, and teaching 
lessons for the days which will outlast the 
century. - 

At the same time I saw officers of the front 
troubled when regiments did not come up to 
their proper strength, and annoyed that the men 
who had been sent back to the hospitals for 
slight injuries did not appear again. The busi- 
ness of these officers was to see the great work 
in which they were engaged carried through. 
Indeed, so was this the business of the hospital 
staff. But, as an element in that business, they 
wanted to have the hospitals in first-rate order. 
They wanted each sheet and each pillow-case 
rightly adjusted; and, in short, the efficacy of 
the army was to them a second point, while the 
character and reputation of the hospital was 
the first matter in their prayer and in their 
enterprise. 

The reader may well say one need not go so 
far afield or so far back for an illustration as to 
what comes to good men and good women in 
their care of the duties next to hand. There is 
not one church in a hundred in which the officers 
do not fall into the same delusion. At bottom, 
as we all say on occasions of dedication or ordi- 
nation, the church exists simply and purely to 
bring in the kingdom of God. It exists to lift 
up that which is fallen down and open the eyes 
that are blind, to feed the hungry, and to clothe 
the naked, but chiefly to bring glad tidings to 
those who need glad tidings. But, as one says 
bitterly so often, if a fine young boy comes to an 
officer of the church, and asks him how he is to 
go to work for this great purpose, as laid down 
by the minister, he will be lucky if he has any 
duty so definite intrusted to him as to sell 
tickets for a strawberry party which is to buy 
a carpet for the stairway which goes to the 
minister’s study. 

Now I am the last man to say that you shall 
not do the duty which is next your hand. I am 
the last man to say that there are any small 
duties which are to be contrasted injuriously 
against great duties. But I am writing these 
words in a feeling which our great Dr. Howe 
was constantly expressing. He had some ex- 
cellent epigrams with which he expressed them, 
which ought to be posted over the doorways 
of jails, hospitals, poorhouses, gymnasiums, 
schools, and colleges. These epigrams were 
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to remind all official people of whatever stamp 
that they were officers with a certain purpose, 
and make them keep in mind what that purpose 
is. Thus a kindergarten teacher has to re- 
member that she is at work in the world so that 
in the year 1920 there may be better men and 
women in the world. This is the prime object 
of her life. Speaking quite seriously, it is with 
such an object in view that the good God wakes 
her from sleep this morning and brings to her 
her breakfast from a hundred lands. As a part 
of this central business, it is a good thing to 
have a good exhibition next Wednesday, when 
the committee will make its monthly visit. But 
the exhibition is not what the school is for, 
not what she is for. Just as the military hospi- 
tal existed that the regiments at the front might 
be kept strong, her kindergarten exists that the 
kingdom of God may come, 

The word “institutions” is getting a bad name, 
because the temptation is so strong to make the 
institution a finality that the officers themselves 
give way to it. Dr. Chalmers, who is a very high 
authority, used to say that, when you had got any 
system or institution fairly running, with all its 
parts adjusted and all its pivots oiled, certainly 
within the first generation after it was estab- 
lished, you ought to break it all to pieces and 
begin all over again. 

The people are all dead of whom I tell the 
following story, and therefore I will tell it. A 
few of the saints had in hand the fortunes of an 
old woman, who was, to tell the truth, very cross 
and very disagreeable. I was selected, and it 
was my duty, to goto the particular “old woman’s 
home,” where she belonged, as the fine phrase 
is, to make a plea for her admission. I may say, 
in passing, to unlearned readers that under or- 
dinary circumstances a person acquainted with 
the difficulties of the case would rather select a 
competent person to be President of the United 
States and carry on the canvass which should 
bring him to the White House than introduce 
any old lady, however excellent her credentials, 
into any old woman’s home in America. In this 
particular case which I am describing, I showed 
the necessity as well as I could, to meet imme- 
diately the question, “Will this old lady for 
whom you plead be agreeable to the other in- 
mates of the house ?” 

My reply to this question was fatal. Certainly, 
she would not be. If she were a person who 
made herself agreeable, there would be plenty of 
“homes” for her. But the truth is that it would 

e very easy to heal lepers if they had no lep- 
rosy or to give people their sight if by opening 
their eyes they could see. 

Because of the inevitable tendency which re- 
duces prophets to the level of priests, and under 
the old dispensation made the word “Levite” a 
term of contempt and under the new brought 
monks and beggars under the same condemna- 
tion, the enthusiasts for the spiritual life have, in 
many distinguished instances, protested against 
all institutions. Even the law of Moses is a pro- 
test against such a cut-and-dried hierarchy as he 
left in Egypt, George Fox and his Quakers 
would not have a steeple to their meeting-house 
nor acrumb of breadin their communion. A 
very natural indignation tempts extremists to in- 
sist on individual duty, prompted at the moment 
by the necessity of the moment. And so it is 
that an opposition party gains a certain sort of 
power because it is an opposition party. In any 
canvass or at any town meeting you will find 
only too many persons who are ready to vote 
against anything which is. But the true part is 
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that which Dr. Howe indicated. He would make 
every institution as small as he could. He would 
press to the last detail the resources of the fam- 
ily and of the home life. The great object of 
an institution should be to graduate as many in- 
mates as possible into the duties and privileges 
of home. Its rules for admission should be elas- 
tic, convenient, not laid down on a hard and dry 
theory, but such as could adapt themselves to 
the new requisitions of every new year. Indiffer- 
ence to precedent, and on the other hand a reso- 
lution to succeed, should be the characteristic of 
every report. 

First, second, and last, morning, noon, and 
night, every officer in one of Dr. Howe’s institu- 
tions had to ask himself, “What is this institution 
for?” Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Educational Awakening of the 
South. 


BY REV. C. A. LANGSTON. 


The Southern States are just now enjoying 
an educational revival the like of which has 
never before been heard of in these parts. So 
far as these States themselves are concerned, 
this awakening means better schools and better 
citizens. This is its local significance. It has 
a national significance which should not be 
passed over without notice. It is a noteworthy 
fact that this educational awakening is the re- 
sponse of the Southern people to the enlight- 
ened sympathy of the people of the North and 
West manifested in a series of gracious acts 
which have done more than all the friendly 
words that have been spoken to convince the 
Southern peop le that their peculiar educational 
conditions and problems are properly under- 
stood by those who have taken the trouble to 
study them in the right way. 

It is well known that the Southern people 
have never had any faith whatever in bookish 
education for the colored people in their present 
state of social and industrial inefficiency. 
Their long and intimate association with the 
colored people have made them familiar with 
the faults as well as the virtues of this unfort- 
unate race. And, while the Southern people 
have often been guilty of parading their faults 
more than their virtues, they have behaved 
better than they have talked, and have never 
been unwilling to aid worthy negro men and 
women whenever and wherever they felt con- 
vinced that such aid was deserved. The oppo- 
sition of Southern people to the aims and 
methods of outsiders has not been inspired by 
hatred of the negro and his Northern friends, as 
may have been supposed, but by the conviction 
that such education had no point of contact 
with the social and economic life of the colored 
people. 

The beginning of this revival, in so far as it 
relates to the education of the colored people, is 
to be traced to Hampton and Tuskegee. The 
remarkable successes achieved by these schools 
have convinced even those who were almost 
indifferent to the welfare of the colored people 
that their social and political redemption will 
and must come through industrial pursuits. It 
is perfectly plain that, when they shall have 
made themselves industrially necessary, they 
will get many things without the asking which, 
in their present condition, they cannot get with 
the asking. In working out and proving this 
dogma of negro education, we have come to see 
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that industrial and technical training must be 
provided for whites as well; but the forces 
which are responsible for the presence in 
Southern consciousness of the need of technical 
training for whites are just those which have 
compelled the industrial growth and commercial 
expansion of the South in the last decade. The 
necessity for industrial training for whites could 
not be felt by the old South, because there was 
no industrial activity in the current sense of the 
term, and hence no demand for a specially 
trained service. So when the industrial awaken- 
ing came, and millions of Northern capital began 
pouring into the South for investment, the 


Southern men of that generation were com- 
pelled to stand by and look on, because they 


had not been trained for special industrial ser- 
vice. Scarcely one of them knew how to draw 
_plans for a factory or to construct and locate 


the machinery or to run the machines after they 


had been installed. They did not know these 
things because they had no institutions to teach 
them. To them, going to college meant the 
study of Greek and Latin and Ciceronian 


The interest of the people at the North for 
the last thirty-five years has been excited by the 
distressing condition of the colored population 
in the South; and, while it is perfectly natural 
that they should have regarded the condition 
of manumitted slaves with special solicitude, 
it is just as natural that they should, while 
studying and supplying the need of Southern 
blacks, come to see and appreciate the almost 
equally pressing need of certain classes of 
Southern whites. In the course of educational 
experience the people of the North found out 
that the best education for the colored people in 
their present condition is industrial education, 
and coincident with this discovery Southern 
whites found out that the industrial awakening 
of the South was demanding an industrial ser- 
vice which only those who had been industrially 
trained could give. When Southern whites dis- 
covered that technical training was necessary 
for Southern white youth, it was easy enough 
for them to see that industrial training was 
necessary for colored youth. The enlightened 
people of the North and the enlightened people 
of the South, though they have travelled by dif- 
ferent roads, have, nevertheless, come to the 
same place. The important thing is that they 
should be together. 

A new gospel of education for both whites 
and blacks means a new evangelism, and a new 
educational evangelism means an educational 
revival. The few of both sections who have in 
the language of the “protracted meeting” made 
“a bright profession,” are organizing for exten- 
Sive missionary work. Mr. Robert C. Ogden is 
aleader in this movement. The history of his 
conviction and conversion is interesting. Being 
convinced that intelligent service is the best 
service, he called a number of gentlemen from 
North and South to Capon Springs, W. Va., 
for the purpose of discussing educational con- 
ditions in the South. This was five years 
ago. The outcome of this meeting was the or- 
ganization of the Conference for Education in 
the South. The two succeeding annual meet- 
ings were held at Capon Springs, with in- 
creased attendance. The fourth meeting was 
held at Winston-Salem, N.C., April, 1901. The 
discussion at this meeting took a more prac- 
tical turn than at previous meetings, and several 
of the papers submitted showed that the time 
was ripe for an organization which should pro- 
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ceed to more definite work. So the Southern | 
Educational Conference put on its working 
clothes, and called itself the Southern Education 
Board. The headquarters of this board are at 
Knoxville, Tenn. Dr. Charles W. Dabney, 
president of the University of Tennessee, is the 
chief of thé bureau of investigation and infor- 
mation. This board proposes to act as a clearing- 
house of educational information and comment 
for the convenience of newspapers of the South- 
Bi-weekly reports of facts and figures, and in- 
teresting comments called Southern Edueation 
Notes, are sent out to all the Southern news- 
papers. The board issues another publication 
called the bulletin of the Southern Education 
Board, The first number whieh has just ap- 
peared, discusses educational conditions in the 


Southern Appalachians. 


The first three meetings of the Southern Edu- 
cational Conference held at Capon Springs 
made little impression upon the Southern peo- 
ple. They had heard of many such meetings, 
But last year 
Southern newspapers had much to say about 
the movements of an Ogden party through the 


but had heard of no results. 


South in a special train of eight cars. Such 


dignified and specialized travel looked grand. I 


suspect our interest was inspired chiefly by the 
thought of the fortune of the New York mer- 
chant which permitted him to bestow such 
princely hospitality upon well-known literary 
men, railroad presidents, bankers, metropolitan 
editors, and great preachers. So, when the 
press informed us that Mr. Ogden had organized 
another party and had sent out invitations to 
prominent Southern educators to meet him and 
them at Athens, Ga., April 24-27, some five hun- 
dred plain citizens decided to go and see what the 
thing was like. It did not take more than five 
minutes of Mr. Ogden’s kindly speech to con- 
vince these visitors that the special train of 
special celebrities of which they had heard so 
much was not running across the Southland for 
car-window observation to be put into literary 
form and given out to the reading public in 
what Southerners call car-window solutions of 
the negro question, but to bring a company of 
earnest, capable, men who are vitally interested 
in the southern people and their problems and 
burdens. 

As the conference does not legislate, there 
are no official reports of aims and methods. 
The Southern Education Board is the working 
arm. The Conference simply discusses educa- 
tional conditions. Some of the addresses are 
worthy of special mention. Governor Aycock 
of North Carolina fairly brought the audience 
to its feet by his thrilling eloquence. The ad- 


dress of Dr. E. A. Alderman, president of 


Tulane University, was exceptionally brilliant, 
and showed that his fame as a preacher of edu- 
cation is secure. Mr. Hamilton Mabie, associ- 
ate editor of the Outlooz, delivered an effective 
speech. Dr. Charles D. Mclver, of North 
Carolina, gave the best report of work actually 
done since the meeting of the conference a year 
ago at Winston-Salem, N.C. He reported that 
thirty elections had been held in that State 
for the purpose of voting special taxes for 
schools, and only four districts had failed to 
make the assessment. About three hundred 
district libraries had been established, partly at 
the expense of the beneficiaries, while public 
and private gifts to education throughout the 
State had been unusually large. Under the 
leadership of their educational governor an edu- 
cational mission had been organized for the pur- 
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pose of deepening the interest of the people in 
the public schools. A similar mission has been 
organized in Louisiana, This summer, it is 
predicted, Louisiana will be one big normal 
school equipping its teachers for the winter 
work. Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and 
Mississippi are waking up; and all signs point 
to a speedy revival in- other Southern States. 
This is what the conference is for. It is not a 
dispenser of funds, but an inspirer of intelligent 
activity in educational enterprise. 

A minor but pleasing effect of the conference 
was to show how the educators of the South 
have grown in the conprehension of their task 
and duty. 

A pleasing episode in the proceedings was the 
announcement by Chancellor Hill of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia of the gift of fifty thousand 
dollars for a library building for the university 
by a member of the conference. The Southern 
people are realizing what the friendship of the 
Northern people really means. In the future 
there will be no halting or suspicion, but with 
Gpen arms and hearts full to overflowing will 
these crusaders from the North in the cause of 
popular education be hereafter received. 

ATLANTA, GA. 


Missionary Work. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Iam a reader of the Christian Register and a 
Unitarian in believing in oze God. I am a 
Swede, and have often wondered why the Uni- 
tarian Church do so little missionary work among 
my nationality. 

There is hardly a nation among which so 
many denominations has a good footing as 
among the Swedes. In this city and surround- 
ing small places there are Lutherans, Methodists, 
Baptists, Salvation Army, Congregationalists, 
and all have Swedish organizations, besides 
there are Adventists and “Holiness people.” 
There are about fifteen thousand Swedes here, 
and I know that there are many who would be 
willing to join a Unitarian organization. Two 
years ago I delivered a few lectures about 
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truth in religion in McKeesport, and the meet- 
ings were well attended ; and, if my business had 
not prevented me, I would have organized a 
society there. 

As far as I know, there is not more than one 
Swedish Unitarian Church in America, and for 
that matter in the whole world; and that church 
is in Minneapolis, Minn. I believe Rev. Aug. 
Dellgren is pastor there. Could not the Home 
Missionary Society get Rev. Dellgren out on a 
missionary trip ? 

There are thousands, yea, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Swedes in this country that don’t 
belong to any church; and there are thousands 
that belong to orthodox churches that would be 
glad to find out the truth and light that the 
Unitarian gospel has to give the people. 

I would be glad to hear what opinion the 
preachers and members of the Unitarian de 
nomination have on this subject. I dare to 
believe that something ought to be done and 
could be done; but how? 

E. SIBIAKAFFSKY. 

6016 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, PittssuRG, Pa. 


Hungarian News. 


Tt will, no doubt, interest your readers to hear 
that your Unitarian brethren of Budapest have 
enjoyed in the last few days the company of 
their beloved bishop, the Right Rev. Joseph 
Ferencz. His visit, having this time an official 
bearing, has created a deep impression in the 
hearts of all those who have been able to 
attend and listen to the uplifting spirit of his 
words and ways. 

A special service was held in connection with 
a so-called canonica visttatio in our beautiful 
chapel on the 13th inst. The bishop conducted 
the devotional part of the service; and Rev. 
N. Jézan preached a clear and outspoken 
sermon on 1 Corinthians viii. 6: “To us there 
is but one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in him.” He pleaded for unity 
of God in faith, knowledge, and work. Special 
hymns were sung by the Buda Workmen Choir. 
After the benediction a touching item followed. 
The pastor of the place, in keeping with old 
traditions, addressed a few words of greeting in 
presence of the congregation to the bishop, who 
immediately responded with a simplicity of rare 
eloquence, bidding the people (all standing) to 
observe the rules of life and faith, and to treas- 
ure the joysof home and public duty within 
their hearts. He was glad to be again among 
his earnest friends in the charming city of Bu- 
dapest, and to see year by year hopeful signs of 
their activity and faithfulness. He prayed for 
God’s blessing to all. 

In the course of a public meeting of the con- 
gregation, at close of service, questions as to the 
spiritual life of our people were put by the 
bishop, and answered in assuring terms by the 
curator, Dr. A. Bedo. The registry and minute- 
books belonging to the pastorate, as well as the 
list of subscribers and the record of donations, 
etc., were all found in good form and well cared 
for. The accounts of a few years back had also 
been presented to the bishop, and were finally 
approved by him. The bishop expressed how 
well pleased he was with all that he had seen 
and heard, and wished God-speed to the lively, 
representative outpost of Unitarianism in Greater 
Hungary. 

My present note would miss an important 
point in our church life if I did not— with your 
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leave —touch on the recent record of the Fran- 
cis David Association. On the 12th inst., at6 
P.M., a large number of people, drawn from all 
denominations, filled our beautiful chapel, fitted 
lately with gaslight, to witness the proceedings 
of our young Association, the bishop also attend- 
ing. 

It was the last in the season of those religious 
concerts and conferences which it is the special 
aim of the Association to cultivate. It has al- 
ready borne good fruit in advancing our cause 
here and in securing larger sympathies. 

The chief item of the programme was an ad- 
dress given by Prof. A. Vambéry, who needs no 
introduction te your readers. A native of Hun- 
gary, though, he is a great friend of English- 
speaking countries. Having traversed the whole 
of Central Asia, he is looked upon by all as an 
authority on questions relating to Islam, its ori- 
gin, essence, and scope in the future. He 
touched upon these main outlines in the course 
of a half-hour’s address, and commanded undi- 
vided attention. We not only admired him as a 


.| famous explorer, but also as a great scholar. 


He esteemed all religions according to the re- 
sults of their productive and ennobling power. 
Solos from Mendelssohn's “Elijah” were sung by 
artist friends ; and Miss Elisabeth Grail de Torda 
recited two or three poems, suited to the place, 
with great talent for the rendering of the most 
exquisite feelings. The president’s welcome and 
the bishop’s blessing brought the successful 
gathering to a close. MiIKtés J6zoan, 
Bupargst, Huncary. 


The Benevolent Fraternity. 


On Friday, May 30, from 5 to 7 o’clock P.m., 
there will be held in the chapel of the Second 
Church, in Copley Square, under the auspices 
of the Benevolent Fraternity, a reception to 
those veteran workers for humanity, Rev. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Rev. Sam- 
uel H. Winkley, Mr. William H. Baldwin, 
and Mr. William S. Crosby. Cards of invita- 
tion will be mailed to their friends and fellow- 
workers. 

At 7.30 on the same evening (May 30), will 
be held in Arlington Street Church a public 
meeting under the auspices of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, to which all are invited. 
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Rey. Thomas Van Ness will preside, and Rev. 
James Eells will conduct the opening exercises. 
Rey, Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., will make an 
address on “The Missionary Motive of Relig- 
ious Liberals.” Rev. Edward Cummings will 
speak on “The Motives of Modern Philan- 
thropy,” Rev. C. W. Wendte on “The Present- 
day Aims and Activities of the Benevolent 
Fraternity, and Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham will give the closing address. The choir 
of Arlington Street will provide the music. 


Summer School of Theology. 


The fourth session of the Summer School of 
Theology carried on by the Divinity School of 
Harvard University will begin July 1. Lect- 
ures on “Modern Christianity” will be ‘given on 


four successive days at nine o’clock in the . 


morning by President W. J. Tucker. A second 
course of six will begin on Monday, July 7, on 
“The Finality of the Christian Religion,” by 
Prof. G. B. Foster, and a third course of six, 
on “The Authority of Jesus,” by Prof. W. W. 
Fenn. Besides these early morning lectures 
Prof. George H. Palmer will give two talks on 
“A Defence of Dogma.” There will be six by 
Prof. G. F. Moore on “The Study of Religions” 
in its bearing upon the conception of the 
Christian religion and upon the practical task 
of the Church. The six lectures by Prof. H. C. 
King have for their general subject “The Ob- 
scurity of Spiritual Truth,” under which. title 
he will discuss the reasons for the obscurity, 
difficulties in the theistic conception, and the 
laws of the spiritual life. Besides these there 
will be six lectures by Prof. G. A. Coe, “Studies 
in the Psychology of Religion”; two by Prof. 
H. S. Nash, entitled respectively ‘The Dogma of 
Creation in Relation to the Personal and Social 
Consciousness” and “The Atonement as the 
Realization of Divine and Human Freedom”; 
two by Rev. Charles F. Dole on “The Good Will 
in Ethics” and “The Good Will in Religion”; 
two by Prof. William James on “Intellect and 
Feeling in Religion”; two by Prof. Orello Cone 
on “The Significance of the Death of Jesus”; 
and one, ending the course, by Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body on “The Character of Jesus Christ.” The 
general aim of the Summer School is to pro- 
vide a place where clergymen and students of 
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Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


theology may gather for the study of subjects 
which have intrinsic and current theological 
interest, and where they may feel the inspiration 
which comes from direct contact with the best 
and most recent results of modern scholar- 
ship. The lectures should also be interest- 
ing and helpful to students intending to study 
theology, and to teachers in schools and col- 
leges and in the more advanced classes in Sun- 
day-schools. 


Anniversary Week Notes. 


Holland will be represented during Anniver- 
sary Week by Prof. B. D. Eerdmans of the 
University of Leyden. Prof. Eerdmans is the 
successor of Prof. Kuenen, and carries on in 


progress and breadth. 


He represents the liberal wing within the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The influence of this party 
is growing every day. 

Though small in area and of comparatively 
little political significance among the nations of 
Europe, Holland is by no means least among 
those who have advanced the cause of liberal 
religion. The work of Kuenen, “the conscience 
of the science of higher criticism,” Tiel, and 
others, has reached far beyond their own country. 
At home it has been a great power. By their 
influence, says Prof. Eerdmans, the liberal 
Christian religion has been preached from the 
pulpits of the Reformed Dutch Church since 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The word 
is spoken, and the people flock to hear. The 
churches are filled with crowds anxious to hear 
this “modern” thought. It is the word of life 
to them. “Modernism” designates the liberal 
religious party in Holland. The church organi- 
zation is essentially free. The preacher is 
responsible to his own people only. From 1850 
to 1870 ministers preached against the old doc- 
trines. They were not expelled from their pul- 
pits, but rather the people heard them gladly. 
In their word is life and hope. Among these 
preachers of the new faith, Prof. Eerdmans is 
conspicuous. They stay within the Church, that 
they may liberalize it. The labor has been 
hard, and the obstacles many. It has required 
infinite patience. But the reward is at hand. 
The leaven is working. The Dutch Reformed 
Church is being gradually liberalized. The 
liberal faith is an established fact. The future 
is bright with promise. 

“We are greatly encouraged in our hope for 
the future by the great influence of liberal relig- 
ious thought in the so-called orthodox circles,” 
says Prof, Eerdmans. ‘An orthodox minister of 
to-day is quite a different man from the orthodox 
minister of fifty years ago. They are on the way 
to liberalism.” 

“I believe,” he says again, “that this century 
will see a mighty progress of liberal religious 
thought. We have good hope. In places where 
we are in the majority we are already perfectly 
free. No creed is read, no profession answered 
to. There is actually no difference between us 
and the Remonstrants, the Mennonites, and the 
liberal Lutherans. No walls of different doc- 
trine separate us. One day we must come to a 
great union of all these churches. The time for 
that is not yetcome. We must go on working, 
teaching, preaching, We know that we are not 
working for the glory of our own particular 
ideas. We are impelled by the deep conviction 
that it is only a pure and free faith in the living 
God, who loves all his creatures, that can give 
mankind happiness and peace.” 


of the day. 


being nourished by strong impressions. 
Miss Mulliken’s Lessons for the primary 


“Thankfulness,” “Jesus and Little Children,” 
partial review with a new song, “Sunbeams.” 


as ever. Not for a long time has anything been 
published so well adapted in substance and 
form to our needs. The talk of the teacher is 
familiar and easy, yet not trivial at any point. 
Memory is dealt with justly, imagination is 
recognized, choice poems are introduced, and 
alluring bits of the Bible are presented. 
Throughout the whole the sunshine of a genial 
personality is found, which we readily trace to 
the author. Price of the monthly pamphlets, 
twenty-five cents each; pictures, fifty cents per 
hundred. 

The distress of mind of these who are looking 
backward rather than forward always excites 
my sympathy, but it is hard to see just what 
help can be rendered. One of these individuals 
writes to the editor of the Suaday School Times, 
in great mental tribulation and spiritual sadness. 
This correspondent heard a minister question 
the common version of the Bible in a certain 
passage, and he thinks such open comments 
undermine religion itself. Here it is again,— 
the same old trouble which arises from tying 
one’s self to the letter. If the twentieth century 
does nothing else but to release mankind from 
this bondage, it will accomplish a great deal 
for the welfare of humanity. I think the editor 
of the Sunday School Times is doing his share 
toward making a thoroughfare to the better 
ideas. He is always quite frank and decisive 
with such benighted individuals. He replies to 
this worried soul as follows: “As to the matter 
of Bible translations, we all know that in the 
last two or three centuries there have been dis- 
coveries in Bible lands, and elsewhere, that 
show us what were the original text and teach- 
ings of the Bible more clearly than our fathers 
knew them. Our fathers were not to blame 


Ne doubt each minister has a special prefer- 
ence with ‘regard to festival Sundays. Some 
subjects appeal more to one person than to 
another. There is a great scope in our day for 
the planning of such exercises. Opinion has 
changed so much from the conditions of old 
that certain subjects are welcomed for calendar 
observance in the Sunday-school which would 
not have been thought of twenty years ago. It 
is a matter for congratulation, for it indicates 


The special point of this general comment is 
that at the Unitarian church in Winchester, 
Mass., Rev. W. I. Lawrance, pastor, “Bird Sun- 
day” was observed April 20. On the walls of 
the Sunday-school room were hung two bird 
charts furnished by the Audubon Society, sev- 
eral other colored bird pictures, and the “Bird 
Petition,” written by Senator Hoar, hada con- 
spicuous place. A large attendance was on 
hand; and some of the early spring birds gave 
attention, and seemed to participate from out- 
side. The exercises consisted of singing and 
recitations, all bearing upon the special topic 
There is no doubt the young 
people are greatly moulded by such a service, 
the humane spirit and the spirit of tenderness 


grade continue their course. In the pamphlet 
for May the following subjects are treated : 


“Parable of the Sower,” and the fourth is a 


Pictures and letter-press continue as interesting 
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for their partial knowledge, but we should be 
blameworthy if we ignored the added light that 
God has given us. There are statements in 
what we call the ‘Authorized Version’ that we 
have reason to know are not the word of God. 
Would we be justified if we said that they 
were?” 

In the same paper, to which I often turn for 
suggestive ideas, was an article on the question, 
“Shall it be Sunday School or Bible School ?” 
Some of my readers may remember that this 
question of a proper title has been discussed in 
this department. I have not advocated any new 
one, though I have somewhat doubted the value 
of the present name. It seems to lack in full 
significance. The article referred to is strongly in 
favor of retaining the title “Sunday School,” and 
the writer sums up his arguments in this way: 
“The term or title ‘Sunday School’ has had a 
hundred or thousand advocates where ‘Bible 
School’ has had one. Tens of thousands have 
adopted it. ‘First Day School’ is another name 
that has had many earnest advocates. Yet, 
after all, the term ‘Sunday School’ has stood 
for more than a century, and is likely to 
stand.” 

My contention is that, while the title “Bible 
School” is inadequate, so is the term “Sunday 
School”? I am at a loss, I must confess, to 
suggest any satisfactory substitute. Yet I shall 


Black Taffeta 


‘«sMade for R. H. Stearns & Co. 
Warranted to Wear Well.” 


A good while ago we began experiments to 
find the ideal Black Taffeta for skirt linings, 
petticoats, etc. After many trials, we fixed 
upon a quality that seemed to fill all our 
requirements. It was RIGHT in color, 
RIGHT in weight and finish, RIGHT in 
price. We have now given it the test of 
actual service. For more than two years 
we have been selling it with most satisfac- 
tory results. Thousands of yards have 
been sold, and so far as we know every yard 
has fully sustained our guarantee. Hun- 
dreds of our regular customers are using it 
with entire satisfaction, and we wish to 
introduce it to many more. 


$1.00 + 


Woven in the selvage of every yard is our 
guarantee, 


“Made for R. H. Stearns & Co. 
Warranted to Wear Well.” 


RH. STEARNS & CO, 
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venture a prephecy, that before twenty-five years 
have gone past there will be a change in this 
respect. It is very true that names do not alter 
substance, and the thing itself is just as ex- 
cellent under one name as another. But the 
title does have a definite bearing and influence. 
We like to have fitting terms for matters of this 
kind. The “Sunday School,” as it is now called, 
is really the educational department of the 
church, the place where character is made; 
and there ought to be a name for it more satis- 
factory than the one it has. When that name 
is obtained,—and I suppose it must grow, it can- 
not be made at once,—it will confer dignity, and 
express a scope which the term “Sunday School” 
does not at present embody. I must not omit 
my recognition of the sentiments which have 
grown up with the nime and are identified with 
it. But I am thinking of rising generations and 
of future needs. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Repecca D. 
Homer, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


NOTES. 


The financial year of the National Union 
closes very soon. All unions who have not 
paid their dues must appear in the treasurer’s 
report as being in arrears. We therefore urge 
them to attend to the matter at once, that they 
may receive the credit for their generosity. No 
union is entitled to representation at the annual 
meeting that has not paid its yearly dues. 
There are still a good many societies that have 
neglected to attend to this, and we trust they 
will realize the immediate need of doing so. 

In the April monthly report we asked for 
a report of the year’s work from each union. 
This request should receive prompt attention, 
as it is only from these reports that we are able 
to give the Union at large an idea of what is 
being done in the different local societies. The 
reports will be arranged in district reports, and 
published in our column of the Register. We 
ask every secretary to see that a report is on 
file at the central office before May 29. Also 
before May 15 it is necessary that we should 
have the correct name and address of every 
local secretary for publication in our List of 
Unions and Secretaries. When we are not 
informed of changes of officers, it is not fair to 
blame us for incorrect addresses. 

Do not forget the Theodore Parker Memorial 
Service which is to be held at the Parker Memo- 
rial on May 11 at 7.30. A full attendance of 
the young people and their friends is looked for, 
and we hope our expectations may be realized. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for May 18, “Individual Despotism.” 
Prov. xxii, 16; Rom. xiii. 3. 


“Tf each individual in the world simply did 
all that was in his power each day for the 
persons whose lives come in natural contact 
with his own,—whether in the relation of ser- 
vants or friends, or acquaintances or strangers, 
—the entire world would be regenerated at 
once. Nor need this interfere with his ordi- 
nary pursuits.” i 


The Christian Register 


“Ah, when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule ?” 


“One should seek for others the happiness he 
desires for himself. There is no higher duty 
than to work for the good of the whole 
world.” 

“We are made for co-operation. To act 
against one another, then, is to act contrary to 
nature.” 


INDIVIDUAL DESPOTISM. 


One hears loud complaints in many quarters 
to-day of the bearing of capital toward labor, of 
the harsh treatment of workingmen by their 
employers. It is not my wish to overlook 
actual facts or to make light of evils which 
certainly need to be righted. On the other 
hand, I wish to make it obvious that there is 
another class of facts which is frequently over- 
looked, There are undoubtedly harsh, des- 
potic, arrogant, overbearing masters of capital. 
Plenty of barbarism still adheres in the tissue 
of our civilization. 

What I claim is that the tyrannical employer 
is an anomaly in our industrial system. He 
does not belong there. He makes mischief. 
The law of righteous competition, which always 
works in the long run to replace the bad thing 
by a better and the better thing by a best, works 
relentlessly against harsh and inhuman masters 
of industry. Already, in a considerable number 
of mills, factories, shops, and railroads, the new 
and enlightened kind of employer is in com- 
mand. Who will assuredly get most work out 
of his men, who will save the tremendous losses 
involved in strikes and lockouts, who will 
reduce human friction, who will finally pay sure 
and permanent dividends, so well as that captain 
of labor who represents not merely money or 
authority, but also friendliness and intelligent 
sympathy, who treats workmen, not as machines, 
but as men? Such masters as these are coming 
into demand everywhere. It is in accordance 
with human nature that the working people 
will finally be content with no other leaders 
than these. The time is rapidly approaching 
when coarse, unfriendly, avaricious men cannot 
be suffered to touch, much less control, the 
costly plant of industrial civilization. 

Are there not also indications of very marked 
improvement with respect to the actual holding 
of power and property? Not so very long ago 
the power, and especially the property, of the 
world were in the hands of the fighters, of the 
arrogant, of greed and avarice. Vast domains 
were held by single conquerors. Whole towns 
were possessed by feudal lords. The poor, even 
when they were not slaves, were forced to pay 
tribute to harsh masters. 

We do not deny that something of this earlier 
condition of things still holds true. It was not 
to be expected that the rulers and brutal powers 
would give way at once. What we call atten- 
tion to is the extraordinary prevalence already 
ofa new order. An extremely large proportion 
of the millions of the farms and homesteads of 
the United States are held in the name of justice, 
good will, and humanity. Making all allowance 
for the masses of ill-gotten wealth, a consider- 
able amount of all property has been honestly 
earned. Fair and beneficent equivalent has 
been paid for it in services rendered. Friendly 
service is not yet the sole condition of the hold- 
ing of property in the United States, but it is 
coming to be recognized as the only decent and 
tolerable condition.—From Dole’s “The Coming 
People.” 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 25 
Beacon Street on May 12 at 10.30 A.M. Rev. 
B, R. Bulkeley will preside. It will be a busi- 
ness meeting. 


New England Associate Alliance.—The 
spring meeting of the Associate Alliance will be 
held, by invitation of the Exeter Branch Alliance 
of the First Unitarian Society, at Exeter, N.H., 
on June 4. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women.— A regular meeting of the League 
was held on Friday, April 4, at Unity Church, 
Brooklyn, with an attendance of about 200. 

The first vice-president, Mrs. Burton, presided, 
and greeted the League, speaking of the work of 
the past winter and its results, adding, “So long 
as our ideals are ahead of us, so long there is 
hope for the further growth and helpfulness of 
the League.” After the secretary’s report had 
been read and accepted, business of the League 
Board was announced; and the fact that Mrs. 
Burton had been appointed the League’s dele- 
gate to the Ithaca Conference was received with 
applause. 

Mrs. Baker gave a very full religious news re- 
port. Again emphasis was laid upon the grow- 
ing liberalism in every faith. 

The philanthropic news report had to be 
omitted, and Mrs. Davis was asked to speak 
upon the needs of the Norwegian church in 
Minneapolis and the library at Ord, Neb. The 
treasurer’s report showed a balance on hand 
of $162.11; and this sum was swelled by the 
monthly collection, which amounted to $23. 

Miss Low extended a cordial invitation to all 
League and Alliance members to meet the offi- 
cers of the National Alliance at her home on 
April 10. The subject of the day, “Responsibil- 
ity,” was next taken up; and Mrs, Clara B. Beat- 
ley, the superintendent of the Sunday-school of 
the}Church of the Disciples, Boston, spoke on 
“The Joys of Responsibility.” ~ 

After bringing greetings from her church, 
Mrs, Beatley spoke of the burdens and cares of 
life and of the joys of these responsibilities. 
Browning and Wordsworth were cited, and Mrs. 
Beatley quoted Emily Dickinson’s beautiful 
lines, 

“Not revelation ’tis that waits, but our unfur- 
nished eye,” 

adding that in the vision that we have of our 

faith we must also have the responsibility of 

carrying it on. 

The speaker mentioned the danger of inde- 
cision, and made an earnest plea for a decision 
of some kind at all times. After protesting 
against much unnecessary self-sacrifice, Mrs. 
Beatley said that it was often necessary to 
decide a question on the side of self, and that 
the watchword of the coming age is posses- 
sion, and not sacrifice. “If sacrifice there must 
be,” continued the speaker, “let us take it unto 
ourselves and make it a possession”; for a 
heavy responsibility is a crowning joy. “Every 
earnest worker for God and man may know the 
joy of responsibility,” said the speaker. In 
closing, Mrs. Beatley paid a high tribute to the 
life and character of Edward Everett Hale: 

Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey of Brooklyn spoke 
on ‘‘The Use of the One Talent.” Mrs. Creevey 
showed the derivation of the werd “talent” as 
meaning originally “a burden,” and asked that 


The Christian Register 


faith in them, she should send in her resignation, 
leaving it with the minister to decide whether 
she ought to continue as a teacher. Teachers 
should educate themselves to do religious train- 
ing. 

We must believe in our own church and our 
own denomination as we believe in our own fam- 
ily. To carry this out, the Sunday-school and 
the church should be in perfect harmony. The 
minister should be foremost in the work. The 
religious training of the children is his particular 
business. If there were earnest, systematic, con- 
secrated and wise teaching of these fundamental 
truths of our faith, then would no child leave our 
denomination for another: only those go out who 
do not understand Unitarianism. The necessity 
of teachers themselves going to church cannot 
be overstated. 

There are those who think there is no need 
of this strenuous work in our denomination, 
since other churches are growing broad enough 
to include us. If we ever should join with the 
other Congregational churches, let us go not in 
weakness, but as an active spiritual force. After 
delivering this address, Mr. St. John conducted 
an interesting discussion. 

The causes for leaving a church, the desir- 
ability of sending young children to church, the 
want of co-operation among parents, the need of 
something tangible to join in the churches, and 
the books treating of our faith best fitted for 
teachers were some of the questions discussed. 

Among those who joined in the discussion 
were Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke, Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, Mr. Dudley R. Child, Rev. F. W. 
Pratt, Mr. A. A. Wordell, Mr. Maro S. Brooks, 
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Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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Notices. 4 
1849 THE CHILDREN’S MISSION. 1902 


THE Fifty-third Anniversary of the CHILDREN’S 
Mission TO THE CHILDREN oF THE DestiTuTE will be 
held in Arlington Street Church on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 28, at 3 o’clock. 

From 2.30 until 3 o’clock there will be an organ recital. 
Organist, Mr. B. L. Whelpley. 

A brief report of the work of the Mission will be made, 
with a statement of the new lines of aid for children under- 
taken by the Mission. 4 

Addresses are expected from Rev, Adelbert L. Hudson 
of Newton, Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, and Mr. 
John R. Anderson. 

Singing by the Harvard Quartette and by the children of 
the Mission. 

All interested in work for dependent, neglected, and 
suffering children are cordially inyited to attend. Y 

Wn. H. Batpwiy, President. 
CurisTorHer R. Exiot, Secretary. 


7 el 


Deaths. 


In Cambridge, 27th ult., Cordelia Almena Clark, widow 
of Lieut. Col. Thomas Clark, aged 72 yrs. 

Mrs, Clark has been in feeble health for the past three 
years, but was confined to her room only two weeks. She 
was an active member of the Austin Street Unitarian 
Church, and always felt the deepest interest in the advance- 
ment of liberal thought in religion and the progress of the 
world. She found constant inspiration in the Christian 
Register. Her cheerful disposition enabled her to bear 
her infirmities patiently and to take a hopeful view of every 
trial, 


those who have but one talent be not discour- 
aged, but make the most of it. “Our great Re- 
public is the paradise of the one-talented man,” 
said the speaker, and then pictured how it is 
possible for every one to take his part in the 
world and to help and inspire others, even 
though he have but scant endowments. Mrs. 
Creevey showed what harm may be done by the 
one who misuses his talents, quoted Goethe’s 
word, “Every man is his own smithy,” and 
closed with a poem by.Chadwick called “To a 
Dear Old Friend.” p 

‘A discussion followed these papers, in which 
Mrs. Stebbins, Mrs. Sargent, Miss Low, and 
Mrs. Nichols took part. After the singing of a 
hymn the meeting adjourned, and the usual 
social hour was spent at luncheon. Harriet S. 
Boas, recording secretary. 


Sunday School Union.— A regular meet 
ing of the Sunday School Union of Boston was 
held at the Church of the Disciples on Monday 
evening, April 21. After the social hour and 
supper the meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mrs. Beatley. The report of the sec- 
retary was read by Miss Mary Watson. A short 
report of the financial condition of the Union 
was given by the treasurer, Mr. Humphreys, who 
had just returned from a three months’ trip in 
Egypt. 

Rev. E. A. Horton, as president of the Sunday 
School Society, gave notice of a Sunday School 
Union meeting in Chicago in May. It was 
voted that Mr. Horton be requested to carry 

| with him to that meeting hearty greetings from 
7 the Boston Union. Mr. Horton asked for the 
sense of the meetings on the questions whether 
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school was to make not narrow Unitarians, but 
better boys and girls, that it was the life of 
Christianity more than the doetrines that we 
wanted. Mr. St, John expressed himself in 
perfect accord with Mr. Ames. The meeting 
closed with a psalm. Rev. G. W. Solley pro- 
nounced the benediction. Lena L. Carpenter, 
Secretary. 


, F Rev. A. P. Reccord, and Charles Gordon 

: Sunday-schools wished new material for lessons ‘Ames, who was asked to close skcidiaciiesion. Ail S. Waterman & Sons, 
q published ns bicea and whether more of ae Mr. Ames spoke, he said, with reluctance; for 

;: special festival services were needed. The opin-| 1. giga greed with so much that had been anid! Funeral el 
, jon of those present was that there was plenty | +7 knew that Mr. St. John would join him in U al rt ke 

4 of material for lessons at present, but that more saying that our chief busineaieity the’Sunday- == naertakers == 
: of the special festival services would be welcome. — and Embalmers 


On motion of Mr. Burt, it was voted that a 
committee of five to nominate officers and direc- 
tors for the coming year be appointed by the 
j chair. The chair appointed Mr. Frank H. Burt, 

Miss Ella T. Burgess, Rev. E. A. Horton, Miss 
Margaret M. Sears, and Mrs. G. F. Guild. 
; Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
‘American Unitarian Association, the speaker of 
the evening, was then introduced. He gave a 
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Open Day and Night... + 
... Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 
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Conferences. 


most earnest and forcible address on the subject 


of “The Relation of the Sunday-school Teacher to 
the Church.” Mr. St. John said that he should set 
forth a group of ideals perhaps too high to be at- 
tained, but that, in so faras a church was unable 
to carry them out, it was a failure. When a 
church baptizes children, it adopts them into its 
family, and pledges to take charge of their relig- 
jous education and to rear them in love and loy- 
alty to the church. In this work the Sunday- 
school plays an allimportant part. While 
everything that is done with an earnest purpose 
and a pure heart is worth while, yet every Sun- 
day-school that allows a child to slip away from 
the church has failed in its duty. The funda- 
mental object of the Sunday-school is to bring 
the children into the church, and make them 
grow into the spiritual working forces of the 
church. There are certain fundamental truths 
and principles in our faith that are established 
beyond question. These should be taught with 
thoroughness and precision. The children should 
know and be able to state exactly what they be- 
lieve. If a teacher does not know what she be- 
lieves about these great truths, she should study 
earnestly to find out. If she finds that she has no 


The Worcester Conference.— The spring 
meeting of the Worcester Conference will be 
held with the Unitarian Parish in Bolton on the 
evening of the 14th and the 15th of May. “The 
preacher will be Rev. J. C. Jaynes of West 


Newton. On the forenoon of the 15th the sub- 


ject of church membership will be discussed, 
and in the afternoon the Worcester League of 
Unitarian Women will present the subject of 


Business Notices. 


ED 

Agate Nickel-steel Ware.—The Lalance & Gros- 
jean Company, New York, Boston, and Chicago, claim to 
have a process 


to make agate ware better and with more lasting qualities 
than has been possible by the old processes. The increase 
in the use of their ware has necessitated large additions to 
their plant. 

A Strong Word.—There can be no higher testi- 
monial given to any article of furniture than the official 
indorsement contained in a recent issue of the Cossopoli- 
tan over the signature of Dr. Cyrus Edson, Health Com- 
missioner of the city of New York, commending the 
metallic bedsteads sold by the Paine Furniture Company 
of this city as being from a hygienic standpoint the per- 
fect bedstead for the most healthful conditions. It ought 
to give a great sale to this popular bedstead. 


of nickelling steel before enamelling which 
enables them to use better material than ever before, and 


BOOKBINDERS, 


Pamphlets, Sermons, Law Books 
Bound and Rebound. 


Work neatly and promptly done. 
220 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


petal AREA ATES SARE 
BUCK HILL FALLS. 


Summer Settlement _in the Pocono Mountains, 
Pennsylvania. For Friends and Friendly People. 
xr cottages, built past year. Beautiful situation, conven- 
jent to Phila. and N.Y. 300 acres, including primeval 
forest, pure water, dry soil, fine views. Inn accommo- 
dates 80. Opens 5th mo. (May) 31- Booklet. 

Buck Hii Fats Co., Cresco, Penn. 


FURNISHED HOUSE. 


ley RENT for summer months, _ furnished house 
of ten rooms, pleasantly situated in Ashmont, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Three minutes from steam or electric cars. 
Apply to “X.,” office of the Christian Register. 


Se a OR COMPANION TO A LADY 
at home or travelling, Position wanted for the 
summer bya Radcliffe Freshman; competent, good reader, 
and willing to be useful ; references. Address, O. V. G., 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


CO Me ee eS 
STENOCRAPHER WANTED 


Who has had experience in a business office. Must be 
thoroughly competent and able to help make a place for 
herself. Hout, 8 a.M, to 1 P.M. and 2 to6P.M. ddress, 
stating experience, etc., A. B. C., office Christian Register. 


Magazines, 
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“Woman’s Work in the Unitarian Church.” 
Barges can be procured at Clinton and Hudson 
to convey passengers to and from Bolton. 
James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Connecticut Valley Conference.—The 
semi-annual meeting will be held with the 
Church of All Souls, Greenfield, Mass., on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 13 and 14. The 
first session will open in the afternoon of the 
13th at 3 o’clock, at which time an address will 
be delivered by Sefiorita Carolina H. Huidobro, 
of Chile, South America, on “The Social Con- 
dition of the Women of Chile.” This session 
should have an especial interest for members of 
the Women’s Alliance. In the evening of the 
same date, at 7.30 o’clock, the conference ser- 
mon will be preached by Rev. James Eells of 
Boston. 

On the morning of the r4th the conference 
will assemble at 10 o’clock, when a brief de- 
votional exercise will be conducted by Rev. 
Antone G. Singsen of Holyoke. At 10.30 
o’clock an address will be delivered by Prof. 
John M. Tyler of Amherst College on “The 
Heart and the Head in Human Evolution.” 
At 12.30 o’clock the conference will adjourn for 
luncheon, which will be served by the ladies of 
the Greenfield church. The conference will 
reassemble for the afternoon session promptly 
at 2.15 o’clock, when a paper will be presented 
by Rev. Ellery C. Butler of Quincy, Mass., on 
“Calvinism.” All papers and addresses will be 
open to discussion from the floor, so far as time 
will permit. 

Each parish in the conference is expected to 
send at least six delegates; but, if the number 
should be larger, all who come will be cordially 
received and entertained. Those desiring en- 
tainment over night should send their names to 
Rev. John D. Reid, Greenfield, as early as 
May to. Inasmuch as the best rates of travel 
offered by the railroads for special tickets are 
no more advantageous than the mileage book 
rates, delegates are advised to secure the latter. 
The officers of the conference solicit the hearty 
co-operation of the ministers of our churches in 
promoting the attendance at these meetings. 
Alfred Free, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The mid-week 
noon service on Wednesday, May 14, will be 
conducted by Rev. George Batchelor. 

Charlestown, Mass.— At the annual parish 
meeting of the Harvard Church it was decided to 
close the church and sell the real estate, consist- 
ing of the meeting-house and Boylston Chapel, 
the treasurer and other officers being authorized 
to negotiate the sale and make suitable convey- 
ances to the purchaser in the name of the 
society. The Parish Committee was authorized 
to commence action against the Boston Elevated 
Railway for pecuniary compensation of $20,000 
for damages caused by the elevated trains 
in Main Street. The Parish Committee was 
authorized to petition the Supreme Judicial 
Court for an order as to the sale of the property 
and distribution of the proceeds, if in the judg- 
ment of the committee. It was further voted 
that $10,000 be appropriated to be held in trust 
by the Parish Committee for the benefit of the 
pastor, Rev. C. C. Carpenter, in consideration of 
his faithful and efficient service for the past 
twelve years. 

Lithia Springs, I1l.— The foundation stone 
for the library chapel building was laid on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 13. Rev. Jasper L. Douthit 
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read the 35th chapter of Isaiah, and made an 
address, following which Samuel Ditzler, James 
R. Barker, John A. Tackett, George D. Chafee, 
William C. Kelley, and Percy Cooper, being 
called, came forward,and turned in place the 
corner-stone, a huge, rough boulder, weighing 
something less than a ton. After a prayer by 
Rev. W. H. Miller, Judge Chafee gave a very 
pertinent and thrilling speech, in which he re- 
ferred to the beautiful grove of sycamore, 
maple, elm, walnut, willow, linden, and other 
varieties of trees surrounding this library chapel 
or hall of philosophy, and the great boulders 
that had been carried here in past ages from 
thousands of miles distant. “I am glad,” said 
the speaker, “to assist in laying the corner-stone 
for this first public library building erected in 
this old county of Shelby.” The audience had 
given close attention for nearly two hours; and 
one of the most memorable services in the his- 
tory of Shelby County closed by all joining in 
the Lord’s Prayer, followed with the benediction 
by Rev. Mr. Douthit. 

Marblehead, Mass.—On Saturday after- 
noon, April 26, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz spoke 
to the Marblehead Branch of the Women’s 
Alliance on “Hindrances to World Better- 
ments.” The meeting was held at the home of 
Mrs. Perley L. Sanborn, Pleasant Street; and 
a good number listened to Mrs. Diaz with great 
interest. 

Mendon, Mass.—Reyv. Napoleon S. Hoag- 
land: Sefiorita Carolina Huidobro spoke twice 
in the First Parish Church here Sunday, giving 
most acceptably the sermon at the regular 
service and addressing the Young People’s 
Union in the evening. The Sefiorita has visited 
Mendon almost once a year since she has been 
in this country, and her coming is always an- 
ticipated with pleasure and looked back upon 
with delight. The parish is planning for a re- 
union about the middle of May. 

Menomonie, Wis.—At the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian church most satisfactory re- 
ports were submitted. The present pastor, 
Rev. C. F. Niles, was unanimously re-elected for 
the term of five years. 

New York. — Second Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Rev. John W. Chadwick: 
Calendar for May and June announces the fol- 
lowing sermon subjects: May 4, “The Hallowed 
Name”; May 11, “The Persistent Life”; May 
18, “Concerning Lot’s Wife”; May 25, ex- 
change (probably); June 1, “The Abounding 
Mystery”; June 8, “More than Conquerors”; 
June 15, “The Right-hand Years.” 

Unity Church, Brooklyn, Rev. D. M. Wil- 
son: The following announcements are made: 
May II, service and sermon, 4.30 o’clock, 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer; May 18, vespers, 4.30 
o’clock, praise and worship; May 25, vespers, 
4.30, praise and worship; June 1, service and 
sermon, 4.30 o’clock, Rev. Robert Collyer. 
On Whitsunday, May 18, a special service will 
be celebrated at 11 A.M. The Sunday-school 
and congregation will join: carols by the chil- 
dren, songs by the church choir, baptismal 
service, reception into Unity Church, 

New Orleans, La. — The new church build- 
ing here is now completed. Services have been 
held in it for some weeks. The cost has been 
slightly more than was anticipated, and the pro- 
ceeds of the old church building and grounds 
lacked about a thousand dollars of paying for 
the new one. A fair portion of this amount has 
already been subscribed, and it is hoped to dedi- 
cate entirely free of debt. A unanimous call. 
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has been extended to Rev. R.S. Loring to be- 
come the minister, and it is heped he will accept. 


Pueblo, Col Rev. George Heber Rice, 
the new pastor of the Unity Church, was 
tendered a reception April 17 at the home of 
Dr. Z. D. Walter, 107 West Seventh Street. 
The reception was given under the auspices of 
the Women’s Alliance, and was largely attended. 
The hall and parlors were beautifully decorated. 
Mr. Rice came to Pueblo a few weeks ago from 
Laconia, N.H., where he had served some years 
in the pastorate. He is a graduate from Hamil- 
ton College and also from the theological semi- 
nary at Auburn, N.Y. The new pastor is enthu- 
siastic over his field, and has begun his work 
with earnestness. 


Randolph, Mass.— Church of the Unity, 
Rev. William S. Jones: During the absence of 
the minister, who has been preaching in Balti- 
more the past two Sundays, the congregation 
has had the pleasure of hearing two sermons 
each from Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke, D.D., 
and Rev. Willard Reed. The American 
Unitarian Association contribution this year was 
the largest for three years. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Church of Our Father, Rev. 
Allen G. Jennings: At the annual meeting, 
April 28, a difference of opinion among the 
supporters of the church terminated in a vote 
of 29 to 26 not to re-elect the present pastor. 
Rev. A. G. Jennings has been pastor for 
fifteen years. The church which he has done 
so much to build is entirely free from debt and 
in better condition than ever before. Mr. 
Jennings is much beloved in the community, 
and the greatest regret is expressed at his 
departure. 


Worcester, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rey. Frank L. Phalen: The following services 
are announced: May II, 10.45 A.M, “The Evo- 
lution of Man,” Rev. Frank L. Phalen; 7 30 
P.M., “The Evangel of the Risen Christ,” Henry 
Varley of London. May 18, 10.45 A.M., “Speak- 
ing the Truth in Love,” Rev. Frank L. Phalen; 
7-30 P.M., “Democracy,” Rabbi Charles Fleischer 
of Boston. May 25, 10.45 A-M., Rev. William W. 
Fenn, S.T.B., professor in Harvard University. 


Yarmouth, Me.—Central Parish: The 
evening services, conducted by the newly formed 
Young People’s Religious Union, are well at- 
tended, and proving very interesting. Sunday 
evening, April 6, Louville H. Dyer, Esq., of 
South Portland Heights, gave an appreciative 
address on the life and work of Count Tolstoi. 
Sunday evening, April 13, H. Augustus Merriil, 
of the Zastern Argus staff, who is a member of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, spoke on 
“The Press and the Pulpit.” Music for these 
evening services is furnished by a choir com- 
posed of young people of the union. The ser- 
vices are conducted by the president of the 
union, Frank H. Wellcome, who is a member 
of the Senior Class of Yarmouth high school. 
In addition to the paper or address, quotations 
from the Bible and other Scriptures are pre- 
sented by the members. Sunday, April 13, the 
union held an Edward Everett Hale meeting. 


Personals. 


Hon. E. B. Currier was congratulated by a host 
of friends at his residence on Haverhill Street, 
Lawrence, Mass., May 3, the occasion being his 
ninetieth birthday. Mr. Currier is the oldest 
member of the Lawrence Unitarian church, and 
for more than fifty years has subscribed for the 
Christian Register. 
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Rev. Edward Everett Hale preached in St. 
Mark’s, Brookline, Mass., on Sunday, April 27. 
Zion's Herald says, “The sermon on ‘Our 
Father’ was highly appreciated by a large audi- 


™ ence.” 
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Pleasantries. 


It was a New England parson who announced 
to his congregation on a recent Sunday, “You 


will be sorry to hear that the little church at. 


Jonesville is once more tossed upon the waves, 
a sheep without a shepherd.” 


Brown: “A villain has been swindling a lot of 
folks down town. He passed himself off as me, 
and gathered in quite a sum of money.” Fogg: 
“Passed himself off as you! Why, the rascal 
must be lost to all sense of shame.” 


Rey. Henry Van Dyke tells of a negro who 
was fishing for tarpon in Florida. The fish he 
hooked was a big one; and, in spite of all he 
could do, the tarpon pulled him overboard. 
When he had been hauled into the boat, he 
remarked chokingly, “What I want to know is, 
Is dis nigger a-fishin’ or was dat fish a-niggerin’ ?” 


A new senator asked a page the name of 
a prominent senator. The page, also a new 
appointee, went to Journal Clerk Macdonald. 
“Who is the man with one eye?” he asked. 
“Cyclops,” replied Macdonald, without looking 
up and thinking of the gentleman in ancient 
mythology. The boy rushed back, and reported. 
“That man is Senator Cyclops, sir,” he said 
eagerly. 


Roswell Field, writing in the Chicago Post, 
is reminded by the Pearson case of a Methodist 
brother in Wisconsin who once spoke rather 
freely of certain beliefs of the Methodist Church. 
“But,” exclaimed an astonished hearer, “I 
thought you were associated with the church.” 
“Well,” replied the good man, guardedly, “I be- 
lieve I may say that I have a rebuking connec- 
tion with it.” 


The Boston Budget tells this story of a Boston 
school on “exhibition day.” The teacher gave 
out the word “hazardous” for a boy to spell; 
and, to her great surprise, he promptly spelled 
it “hazardess.” Thinking that definition might 
jog his memory in regard to the orthographical 
blunder of which he was guilty, she asked him to 
give the meaning, whereupon her astonishment 
was intensified with the reply, “A female 
hazard.” 


At the last session of the German Reichstag 
there was a curious instance of absent-minded- 
ness. Herr Wichmann was calling the roll of 
members, when, upon reading out his own name, 
he naturally received no response. He called 
the name the second time in a louder tone, and 
finally roared it out like a healthy-lunged bull. 
At this juncture his. colleagues broke out into 
such laughter that the truth dawned upon him, 
and he joined in the general hilarity. 


Robert G. Ingersoll came once upon an old 
negro scrub-woman reading her Bible. “Mary, 
do you believe all you read there?” he asked. 
“Every word,” she replied. “Do you believe 
that God made man out of dust?” “In coase 
I does.” ‘Say it happened to rain and the dust 
was gone, and there was nothing but mud?” 
To which old mammy retorted, “Den de good 
Lawd knowed enough to know dat it was time 
to make dem lawyers and infidels, Col. Inger- 
soll.”— Washington Star, 


Senator Berry bet $5 in the Senate the other 
day that a certain speaker would mention 
Thomas Jefferson’s name in the first ten minutes 
of his speech. Sure enough, in four minutes 
the name of Thomas Jefferson floated across 
the Senate Chamber. In two minutes it sounded 
again, and within another three it came yet 
again. The two senators exchanged glances; 
and Berry whispered: “I say, Proctor, I only bet 
on the first mention. For I’ll be hanged if I’ll 
give $15 for three Thomas Jeffersons.” 
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jelly and preserve jars in 
theold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
, & thin coating of Pure 
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Full directions with 
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When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 


TO TAXPAYERS. 


Assessor’s Orricr, City Hatt, 
Boston, May 1, 1902. 


Your attention is called to our circular now bei 
. ' . : e1n 
Ey eben eae the city, otlepd to making Retarns 
subject to taxation as ear 1b: 
before 12 o’clock M. June 14, BS a OF ig. 


Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
CHARLES E. FOLSOM, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS Janta; accra eee 
aA CATH i i | ReppenanyaeRo a pe: emer ee art 


$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of inte; and energy, 
or without experience, to act as eke in re Alaces 
— sfpply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ae D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Neb: 
Dakotas. Goirespeniency solicited. pep oe 


8. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**iass”"°% 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N. T. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


_» Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 5844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 


President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIBLD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. EF ©. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 
Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the “Choice 
ef School,” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
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